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AN UNFAILING ADVANTAGE 


Whatever your control requirements may be, it is conceded that the 
switch in a control warrants first consideration, due to its functional character- 
istics. All Mercoid Controls are equipped exclusively with hermetically sealed 
mercury switches of special design and critically selected materials @ Mercoid 
mercury switches are known the world over for their dependable service. They 
are not affected by dust, dirt or corrosion; nor are they subject to,open arcing 
with its attendant consequences of pitting, sticking or oxidized contact sur- 
faces, all of which, are likely to interfere with normal switch operation @ 
That is why among other things, Mercoid Controls on the whole give you 
assurance of better control performance and longer control life—a distinct 
and unfailing advantage —the reason why they are also the choice of America's 


leading engineers for many important industrial applications. 
Catalog Sent Upon Request 
*MERCOID \@) CONTROLS 


FOR HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION, AND VARIOUS INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION 
THE MERCOID CORPORATION - 4223 BELMONT AVENUE - CHICAGO: 41 - Ill 
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BARBER - - the REGULATOR 


with a Pedigree! 


Yes, Barber Regulators have a long record for unusual performance. 
The function of a gas pressure regulator makes it of such extreme im- 
portance that only the best is good enough. When you try out different 
regulators, and experiment with makes unknown to you, you might save 
a few cents temporarily, but in the end most public utilities and service 
organizations have found that it certainly pays to standardize on the 
brand you are sure is reliable—such as a genuine Barber. 


An effective way to cut down service calls and complaints on bills, 
and to help give the customer the full benefit of all the gas that goes 
through his meter, is to recommend and install a dependable regulator. 
Made for many years, Barber Regulators rank with the finest, for they 
are correctly designed, expertly built of the proper materials, and 
carefully tested. You and your customers will be pleased with the bet- 
ter service of these regulators. 





Attractive folders on this 
Regulator will be fur- 
nished free, at your re- 
quest, for distribution to 
your trade. Write for 
catalog and price list om 
Barber Burner Units for 
Gas Appliances, Conver- 
sion Burners for Furnaces 

' and Boilers, and Regu- 
lators. 









Certified by A. 
G.A.Test- 
ing Laboratory. 
Sizes %4" up. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO., 3704 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


BARBER eaccsune REGULATORS 


Barber Burners For Warm Air Furnaces, Steam and Hot Water Boilers and Gas Appliances 
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SANGAM DEMAND INSTRUMENTS 





To BE SOUND, rates must compensate for all costs, should develop 
ble seckots should not be discriminatory, and should be applicable to 
loads widely varying in chara¢ter. Best rate design is based on facts. Only 
measured facts are known facts. Sangamo Lincoln-Type Graphic Demand 
Meters provide accurate information as to the magnitude of demands, 
- at which bi demands occur, and pee duration. gue 


SANGAMO 


ELECTRIC «(fi COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD ®* LINOIS 
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Pages with 


— protection of the free enter- 
prise system be incorporated as a 
condition to granting foreign loans to 
aid European countries? This is an in- 
teresting question which has become very 
pressing during the consideration of the 
Marshall plan by the special session of 
Congress. 


THAT there is something to be said on 
both sides was evidenced in a discussion 
which recently took place in New York 
city at the annual dinner of the Acad- 
emy of Political Science. Lewis H. 
Brown, chairman of the Johns-Manville 
Corporation, favored imposing such con- 
ditions (to further foreign aid) as a 
“practical matter.” He said that if Brit- 
ish investors would not risk further in- 
vestment in production capacity so long 
as nationalization is threatened, then the 
American taxpayers should not be forced 
into the position of taking the risk of pro- 
moting the stagnation of British indus- 
try through a government committed to 
further nationalization. 


Lorp Inverchapel, British Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, however, 
pointed out that the British Labor gov- 
ernment is only doing what it was elected 
to do, by the British people, and that out- 
side interference with such a domestic 
policy might properly be resented. He 
also observed that only 20 per cent of 
British economy was to be nationalized, 
and that “every encouragement would be 
given to private industry outside the na- 
tionalized section.” 


HEN we read news accounts of the 
latest taxes and other restrictions 
to be imposed on private industry in 
Great Britain still trying to function 
“outside the nationalized section,” there 
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Harris & Ewing 
CHARLES P. GROSS 


might be some skepticism about the value 
of such “encouragement.” But Lord In- 
verchapel also points out that the hard- 
ship and restrictions now being suffered 
in England would obtain regardless of 
the nationalization program. 


WE certainly know by experience in 
this country that if there is one thing 
local voters resent, it is the attempt of 
outside influences to dictate home policy. 
The late President Roosevelt found this 
out when he attempted to “purge” recal- 
citrant Congressmen of his own party at 
the local polls during the late Thirties. 
The CIO unions found that outside in- 
fluence was a boomerang when it at- 
tempted to stampede a recent special 
congressional election in Pennsylvania 
with campaign talent largely imported 
from New York. It is a fair question, 
therefore, whether Yankee “dollar diplo- 
macy” would not be self-defeating if we 
attempt to tie strings on the Marshall 
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GRINNELL CONSTANT SUPPORT HANGERS 
— the ONLY Constant-Support Hangers 


FEATURES: 


Constant Support of 
Piping. in all “Hot” 
and “Cold” positions. 
Full safety factor of the 
supported system is al- 
ways maintained. 
Non-resonant, enetgy 
absorbing. 
Mass-produced from 
standard precision 
parts. 

Individually calibrated 
for each specific in- 
stallation. 
Load-adjustment fea- 
tures incorporated in- 
to the design. 


MODEL H 11 


® Three models meet en- 


tire range of load- 
travel specifications, 
Minimum headroom 
required. 

Write for data book 
containing complete 
details. 


ities Fortnightly 


From boilers to turbines Grinnell 
Constant-Support Hangers “float” 
the piping at three Pacific Gas and 
Electric Power Plants. These hang- 
ers carry all the load all the time 
to satisfy the conditions of expan- 
sion, contraction and vhention. 


wrenever PIPING is invoiveo 
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plan and then pull the strings from this 
side of the Atlantic. 


Own the other hand, the Marshall plan 
itself recognizes the danger and futility 
of extending aid to foreign countries 
which already have fallen under the 
shadow of communist influence, The very 
purpose of the Marshall plan is to fortify 
resistance against Marxist ideology, 
which means 100 per cent nationalization. 
Yet, to do this, we might find ourselves 
in the position of bailing out govern- 
ments committed to 20 per cent national- 
ization (or more, as in the case of some 
other European countries even more so- 
cialistically inclined than Great Britain). 
At what point, therefore, does the exten- 
sion of foreign aid with American dol- 
lars cease to be a protection of our own 
national security ? 


| gears before it is necessary to make 
a decision on this difficult question 
of sending our good money after some- 
body else’s bad policy, the people of 
Great Britain will have found out for 
themselves, the hard way, whether their 
present policies are living up to advance 
promises, Recent Conservative gains in 
the municipal elections suggest that an- 
other hard winter might wind up the na- 
tionalization program ahead of schedule 
and far short of completion. If so, there 
is little doubt that it would be better that 
such a decision would best come from the 
British people themselves, without the 
taint of “outside influence.” 


AN interesting on-the-spot account of 
how the European idea of utility regu- 
lation tends to blend successively into 
regimentation and finally nationalization, 
is the subject of one of the feature arti- 
cles published in this issue. It is written 
by HELEN BLAINE WALKER, whose name 
will be readily associated by many read- 
ers of this publication with reference to 
her late father, James Blaine Walker, for 
many years secretary of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners. Miss WALKER is now a 
resident of London, and, with her Ameri- 
can background, she has made good use 
of an opportunity to give us a slant on 
contemporaneous British living condi- 
tions. 
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FRANKLIN J, TOBEY 


go leading feature article in this 
issue is from the pen of a retired 
Army officer, MAyor GENERAL CHARLES 
P. Gross, who until very recently was 
chairman of the New York city board 
of transportation. Born in Brooklyn in 
1889 and graduated from the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy Engineering School in 
1916, GENERAL Gross served in World 
War I with the 318th Engineers of the 
AEF. He advanced through the grades 
to Major General in August, 1942, after 
tours of duty with the Corps of Engi- 
neers in New England, California, Nica- 
ragua, Rock Island, and the Army War 
College. During World War II-he be- 
came chief of transportation of the Army 
service forces. In 1945 he was appointed 
by the late Mayor LaGuardia to the 
chairmanship of the board of transpor- 
tation, a post which he resigned, effective 
October 21, 1947. 


* * * * 


LAY Perry, whose article on “A 
Forgotten Pionver’” begins on page 
762, is a professional writer on historical 
subjects, now resident in Cheshire, Mas- 
sachusetts. FRANKIN J. ToBEy, whose 
article on “Transit History Repeats” be- 
gins on page 756, is a new member of 
our own editorial staff. 


THE next number of this magazine 
will be out December 18th. 
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S Remtil én: Rand's 
‘PRINTING CALCULATOR © " 
gives you" ' hy > 
. Pare FIGUEE ale ‘et 










“divides automatically 
and prints- Label 














‘ol 

Ri 2 : 70 4 nest Management needs proved figure facts on which to base important deci- 
o®, 3 ; 4 THE ANSWER: sions. Inventory reports, profit percentages, cost estimates and the multitude 
3 o@ fd REMAINDER of figure information necessary to run a business must be computed accurately. 
| nsseniiniinaall That’s why Remington Rand’s Printing Calculator serves every size business 
multiplies electrically by nes a5 508 Cnpetetens ang misleading reports ae by saving 
and prints - 7S 9x3.2¢ valuable time ordinarily lost copying figures and re-calculating problems. 
re——— Your facts are right the first time when the Printing Calculator produces 
ls 78900 e your figures. This machine never relies on assumptions .. . it automatically 
am oe os kg munruciD prints on the tape each factor and answer of every calculation. You never 
| “conaane 4 THE ANSWER have to repeat a problem... the printed tape is your first-time proof of 
Z accuracy and a permanent record to which you can refer weeks or months 
later. Compact and simple to operate, the 10-Key Printing Calculator gives 
adds, subtracts you complete, rapid figuring service. It multiplies and divides automatically, 

and prints , adds and subtracts— and prints each factor. 


Ask your Remington Rand representative for a demonstration, or write 
today for further information to Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating Machines 
Division, Department PF, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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WoopruFF RANDOLPH 
President, International 
Typographical Union. 


HARRINGTON WIMBERLY 
Member, Federal Power 
Commission. 


Excerpt from statement, 
National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


LesLig WILLIAMS 
Secretary, city planning division, 
American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 


Jack TARVER 
Columnist, The Atlanta 
Constitution. 


JoserpH W. MartIn, Jr. 
Speaker, U. S. House of 
Representatives. 


EprroriAL STATEMENT 
The Washington Daily News. 


WIti1AM T. Faricy 
President, Association of 
American Railroads. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 








—MONTAIGNE 





“A trade union has to exist by control of the labor 
supply.” 


* 
“After all, it is the state commissions which make 
utility regulation effective.” 


6 


“Management should strengthen its communications 
program with its employees and utilize it consistently and 
often.” 


* 


“Since streets in most downtown areas can rarely be 
widened, the quickest logical way to relieve the congestion 
and parking problems is to keep as many private auto- 
mobiles as possible out of the area.” 


* 


“ .. before the invention of the telephone, our means 
of communication were extremely primitive. Still, they 
had their advantages. So far as I can determine, nobody 
ever began a smoke signal conversation with a coy, ‘Guess 
who this is.’ ” 


> 


“We must enlist the aid of private sources willing to 
expand venture capital in rebuilding industries. With 
government support, private enterprise can reduce the 
burden upon the American taxpayer and substantially cut 
government costs.” 


Aa 


“Cheap politics took Mr. Hoover’s name off the great 
structure on the Colorado river. Almost all Americans, 
we think, will applaud its restoration. Of course, Harold 
Ickes won’t like it—but there are so many things Mr. 
Ickes doesn’t like that one more won’t make much differ- 
ence.” 


* 


“Already there are signs that the American people are 
realizing in increasing degree that it is to their best inter- 
ests to have a well-supported transportation machine. If 
the railroads are given adequate earnings, the country will 
see transportation service going on to new heights of 
efficiency as yet undreamed of.” 
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Post hole digger operated from 
the “Power-Wagon’s” tail shaft. 









THE DODGE 
OweER WAGON 


PLANT 









A SELF-PROPELLED POWER 


Perhaps you’ve seen this spectacular ances with its powerful tail shaft drive. 
““Power-Wagon’”’ at work; smoothly mov- 
ing over the highways, with 2-wheel 
drive. Or, with 4-wheel drive, moving 
across fields . . . through sand and mud 

. going places and doing jobs that no 
other truck could tackle. 


Perhaps you’ve seen its strong, depend- 
able winch stretching wire, pulling rocks, 
elevating poles, or equipment to the tops 
of poles—or pulling out mired trucks. 


More and more companies are saying 
. “The ‘Power-Wagon’ is the most 

















Perhaps you’ve seen its power applied to 
belt-driven equipment by means of its 
rear pulley drive—or applied to the oper- 
ation of post hole diggers and other appli- 





4-wheel drive gives the 
“Power-Wagon” tremendous 
traction and pulling power. 















we 
£-"—~" Pulling rocks or mired vehicles, 
elevating materials, are Ss 2 

few uses for the powerful wi 


veluahis truck in our fleet.”’ 


Perhaps it 


can make work easier and more profitable 


for YOU! 


FEATURES OF THE DODGE “POWER-WAGON” 


© Six-cylinder, 94 H.P. “Job- 


Rated” Engine. 


© Four-wheel Drive (with Full- 
Floating Front and Rear Axles.) * 


e 4-speed Transmission—2-speed 
Transfer Case (8 Forward Speeds 
—2 Reverse Speeds). 


Pay Double-acting 
Shock Absorbers. 


© High Traction Tread Tires: Std. 
ee haa 8-ply; extra 9.00/16, 


7 Amola Steel Springs: Front—39 
in., 11 leaves; Rear—5234 in., 13 
leaves. 

© Air-0-Ride Seat Cushion (adjust- 
able to passenger weight). 


© Seat Width—505¢ inches. 


© V-Type Ventilating Windshield ; 
Cowl Ventilator. 


© Available as Extra 
2-Way Power Tahe-t ao 
Wi Pulley Drive, Tail Shaft, 


Draw Bar, Front Tow Hooks and 
Pintle Hook. 





% Front Wheel Drive can be di 


Spe ---- == —--- 


This Coupon Will Bring You Camplete Descriptive “Power- 


Wagon” Literature 
Truck Sales, Dodge Division 


NAME 


7820 Joseph Campau Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 


piniaienl ia 
9 for highway op 








ADDRESS 








city 


STATE 
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Joun I. Yettorr 
Member, National Coal 
Association. 


Cuartes E, MERRILL 
Founder, Merrill Foundation for 
Advancement of Financial 
Knowledge. 


Eprror1AL STATEMENT 
The (Washington, D. C.) 
Evening Star. 


Dwicut D, EI1sENHOWER 
Chief of staff, U. S. Army. 


Epwin M. Martin 
Vice president, Farnsworth Tele- 
vision & Radio Corporation. 


EpitorrAL STATEMENT 
The (New York) Sun. 


R. E. Wooprurr 
President, Erie Railroad. 


Eart BuNTING 
President, National Association of 
Manufacturers. 
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“Coal is the energy reserve towards which this country 
must look, not in the dim future, but within the next 
decade.” 


* 


“There is a great need for the continual development 
of facts about the American system and for making those 
facts available to the American people through impartial 
channels.” 


* 


“The latest debate in the House of Commons on the 
state of Britain’s economy makes doleful reading for 
those who believed that a formula for solving economic 
problems had been found in the adoption of limited Social- 
ism.” 


ba 


“The average American surely realizes that, in event of 
a conflagration, the initial step would include an effort 
against the industrial areas of North America in the 
vicinity of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence river 
valley.” 


> 


“Banks and business are placed irrevocably in the front 
line of action against the foes of the whole American sys- 
tem of free enterprise. Let us not wait until grave inroads 
have been made inside our own walls before we move to 
the defense.” 


* 


“In this crucial postwar year .. . it is well to find leading 
economists reiterating a basic truth, that investment in 
new patents for profit forms the bedrock of national pros- 
perity. A primary aim of the present Congress should be 
to make that kind of investment more attractive, by reason 
of reduced interference from government, than it has ever 
been in this generation. That way leads to decades of 
prosperity.” : 


a 


“Advertising is one of our most forceful and effective 
tools for creating jobs, products, and profits. This com- 
bination provides the people of the United States with 
the highest standard of living the world has ever seen. 
But, strangely enough, we have been woefully weak in 
selling the one thing that makes all of this possible. We 
are failing to sell the underlying principles of our free 
enterprise system.” 


> 


“We simply cannot continue the substantial confiscation 
through taxes of upper bracket incomes and expect to 
have enough money to invest in the opportunity for great- 
ness which lies before us. Only if there is an increasing 
supply of venture capital can there be more jobs, better 
jobs, steadily rising real wages, more purchasing power, 
and a chance for every American to achieve a future 
worthy of the name.” 
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Your customers’ bills 
may point the way! 





- ANALYSIS of your customers’ most 
recent bills may disclose certain im- 
portant trends ... 


... trends that will point the way to you 
for planning rate and promotional pro- 
grams. 


Made regularly 


Many utilities all over the country regu- 
larly have such analyses made. 


But these analyses are not turned out 

in utilities’ offices—they are done on the 
special public utilities machines of the 
Recording and Statistical Corporation. 
And for very good reasons: 
Executives of utilities are finding that 
they can get accurate and helpfu) data in 
one-half the usual time—and at one-half 
the usual cost! 


These tabulations are made on specially 
designed electro-mechanical equipment. 
As many as 200,000 bills can be analyzed 
each day by our trained personnel. 


The cost to you is only a small fraction 
of a cent per item! 





Send for FREE booklet 


Get the facts about this accurate and economical 
analyses method of your customers’ usage data. 


Write to us today for “The One-Step Method 
of Bill Analysis.” You will be glad you did! 


This Bill Frequency Analyzer automatically classifies 
and adds in 300 registers—in one step! 





RECORDING AND STATISTICAL CORPORATION 


102 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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NORWALK Products are Stocked 
at 12 Factory Branches 











® San Francisco 


e Los Angeles 
¢ Minneapolis 
e Chicago 

© Detroit 

e Cleveland 


e Pittsburgh 





e Washington 











¢ Philadelphia Craw 

e Albany low - 

® New York vies 

tools 

¢ Boston unde: 

Service Shops in Other Cities be 

e 

% Factory at South Norwalk there 
they 

NORWALK VALVE COMPANY In 
able | 

33 Railroad Avenue South Norwalk, Conn. efficie 
up wi 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS y Bee 





NORWALK CONNELLY 





VALVES © REGULATORS © GOVERNORS GOVERNORS e VALVES @ REGULATORS 


»>AUGE * N.5O INSPIRATOR GAUGES e MER IRY LOADER 
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LEAR THE CONSTRUCTION 

SITE with International Diesel 
Crawlers. They have the power—at 
low cost—to get the job done quickly. 
With ’dozer blades or land-clearing 
tools they root out trees, stumps and 
undergrowth, and clear away rocks or 
debris. 

Put Internationals to work wherever 
there’s work to do. And watch how 
they dig in and get things done! 

International Tractors are depend- 
able because of their instant-starting, 
efficient, full Diesel engines. They stand 
up under heavy punishment and con- 
tinuous service because of their rugged 
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construction and excellent weight-to- 
horsepower balance. 

Yes Sir! Add up the features of 
International’s engine, tractor con- 
struction, track-frame design, power 
transmission, lubrication and controls, 
The sum is peak performance. 

Talk with the International Indus- 
trial Power Distributor near you for 
additional information about Interna- 
tional Tractors, Engines, Power Units 
and allied equipment. 


Industrial Power Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue «+ Chicago 1, lil. 


INTERNATIONAL [2] Industrial Power 
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EXIDE BATTERIES assurt DEPENDABLE 
POWER FOR CONTROL BUS OPERATION 


You can always trust an Exide Battery. 
It responds promptly and powerfully 
the instant its services are required. 
Because of its dependable performance, 
day after day, Exide has become the 


preferred battery of 
leading stations for 
control bus and 
switch gear opera- 
tion, emergency 
lighting and all 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


other storage battery tasks. 

Exide Batteries have earned the 
confidence of engineers everywhere, 
and their widespread use is proof of 
their dependability, long life and ease 


of maintenance. 


Whatever your stor- 
age battery problems 
may be, Exide engi- 
neers will be glad to 
help you solve them. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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TELLS HOW 


RUST-OLEUM CUTS 
maintenance costs 


3 ways 


el Preparation. No sandblast- 
or chemical] rust dissolvers 

@ necessary. Simply wirebrush 
remove scale, dirt, etc.—then 


PLY RIGHT OVER THE RUST! 


@ Goes on Faster. Rust-Oleum 
goes on 25% faster... covers 40% 
more area per gallon. 





os 


Lasts Longer. Depending on con- 
ditions, Rust-Oleum outlasts ordi- 
nary material two to, ten times. 
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Rust-Oleum is unequalled as a positive rust preventive. 
Public utilities use it in many maintenance ways. Rust- 
Oleum saves money year in and year out by reducing 


} maintenance costs. ..It gives lasting protection to rustable 


metal by forming a tough, weatherproof, elastic film that 
resists moisture, heat, fumes and other destructive 
elements. Rust-Oleum adds years of life to buildings 
and equipment. Dip, brush or spray. Complete engi- 
neering service is available. New catalog tells how to 
stop rust and corrosion. ‘We'll gladly send a copy to all 
plant officials or engineers. Write today for your copy! 
Stocks carried by distributors in principal cities. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 


pueT-QLELIA caspoeanam | 


' RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2457 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of the new Rust-Oleum Catalog 
showing color selection and recommended uses. 


Name 

Company 

Address. 

Sy ee 
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4 T* § Oklahoma Telephone Association begins convention, Oklahoma City, Okla., 1947. g 
4 F Y American Society of Mechanical Engineers ends annual meeting, Atlantic City, N. J.) 
1947. 

6 Se ¥ Society for Experimental Stress Analysis ends annual meeting, New York, N. Y., 1947. 
S { American Gas Association, Home Service Committee, will hold meeting, Chicago, Iil., 

7 Jan. 21-24, 1948. 
7 ge bs go Heating Ventilation Exposition will be held, New York, N. Y., 

8i|M Feb. 2-6, 1948. 





<4 


Association *; ~ ia Agricultural Workers will hold convention, Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 12-14, 
































1 W q@ New England Gas Association will hold annual meeting, Boston, Mass., Mar. 18, 19, 
0 1948. 
T* 7 es Se Association will hold annual convention, Galveston, Tex., Mar. 
Il 24-26, 
9 Mid-West Regional Gas Sales Conference will be held, Chicago, Iil., 
12/| F " Mar, 29-31, 1948. fy] 
13 Se 4 American Gas Association, Natural Gas Department, will hold convention, Houston, 
Tex., Apr. 4, 5, 1948. 
S { Gas $e nei Manufacturers Association will hold annual meeting, Chicago, Iil., 
14 Apr. 5-7, 1948. 
1 M 9 American Gas or Industrial and Commercial Gas, will hold sales conference, 
5 Windsor, Canada, Apr. 7-9, 1948. 
T* 4 Edison Electric Institute-American Gas Association will hold accounting conference, 
16 St. Louis, Mo., Apr. 12-14, 1948. 
q Acoustical. Society of America will hold convention, Washington, D. C., Apr. 22-24, 
17| W 
1948. 
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Courtesy, Locke Insulator Corporation 


Million Volt Flash-over 


A stack of switch insulators is flashed over at approximately 1,000,000 volts 
during tests conducted in the F. H. Reagan H1-V oltage Development 
Laboratory (Baltimore). 
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Can New York’s Transit Ills 
Be Helped? 


They can, in the opinion of the author, by the 

combination of action on the fare issue with that of 

increasing the real estate tax limit from 2 to 2.5 
per cent. 


By MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES P. GROSS, USA-ReErt.* 


HE major need to rehabilitate 

and enlarge the New York City 

Transit System to give decent 
and adequate service on the existing 
system is money. That need is not 
being effectively met. Political fear on 
the part of the city administration 
dominates the situation rather than the 
requirements of proper service to a 
patient public. At the moment only 
sheer inescapable necessity gives hope 
for action that may ameliorate condi- 


* For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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tions. Even then, halfway measures 
are to be expected rather than decisive 
solution. 

Years of receivership and years of 
war left the transit system run down. 
The replacement of old equipment, the 
maintenance long deferred of power, 
shop, track, and station facilities, the 
lengthening of old 6-car platforms re- 
quire an expenditure of $280,000,000- 
$300,000,000. This sum should have 
been spent as fast as possible for the 
urgent need has long existed. About 
$80,000,000 was allocated for the 
DEC. 4, 1947 
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calendar year 1946 on the expectation 
that it could not be spent. When most 
of it was, the amount for 1947 was re- 
duced to $47,000,000, although in that 
year $150,000,000 could readily have 
been obligated. In 1948, because of 
the city’s financial difficulties, only 
about $37,000,000 of new money is 
contemplated at the moment. We go at 
about one-fourth speed. 

Even with such rehabilitation, in- 
tolerable congestion remains. The ex- 
isting subway system just does not 
have enough arteries in the terminal 
area of Manhattan. Because of this 
lack of capacity to receive, the existing 
lines in the boroughs of origin cannot 
be fully employed — because headway 
between trains cannot be reduced. To 
relieve congestion, construction em- 
bracing a new artery in Manhattan, 
relief of certain bottlenecks in the out- 
lying boroughs, direct service from the 
bridges across the East river from 
Brooklyn to midtown Manhattan, at a 
cost of about $400,000,000 is essential. 

There is then needed a remaining 
$160,000,000 for rehabilitation and 
$400,000,000 for construction or some 
$560,000,000 of capital funds to give 
the public adequate service with some 
approach to decency. The city admin- 
istration for all city purposes states 
that it must limit its capital expendi- 
tures to $106,000,000 for 1948 and 
will not have that much for 1949. It 
should hardly be necessary to add that 
the requirements for new schools, hos- 
pitals, sewers, and other works are 
also desperate, flowing from the same 
causes. Inflationary costs only aggra- 
vate the resulting financial stringency. 


MBARRASSMENT, however, assails 
us also on the front of the city’s 
DEC. 4, 1947 


expense budget where funds come 
from the real estate tax, the general 
fund, and certain state and Federal 
contributions for definite purposes. 
Here we have a transit operating defi- 
cit of $18,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1947 to be added to a debt service of 
$57,000,000, for a total deficit in the 
fiscal year 1947 of $75,000,000. Of 
this sum, the debt service is borne by 
extra tax upon real estate. 

The tabulation outlined on page 747 
may be helpful. 

A 10-cent fare on rapid transit 
would yield $183,000,000; a 7-cent 
fare on surface lines, $34,000,000; 
and other revenues, $5,000,000; or a 
total sum of $222,000,000. 

Such fares, therefore, would just 
barely be self-sustaining in the fiscal 
year 1949 and might lose that char- 
acter if inflationary forces drive wages 
still higher than those now prevailing, 
which are already exceeded in the 
industry. 

The great virtue of a self-sustaining 
fare is that it would release for capital 
expenditure approximately $400,000,- 
000 of presently nonexempted subway 
debt. Were this all made available for 
transit purposes, it might swing the 
whole subway construction project. 
But it is far more reasonable to sup- 
pose that other city needs will share in 
its expenditure. The relief, however, 
from the throttling handicap of in- 
sufficient capital funds would be great. 

Remaining capital funds for transit 
purposes would then have to come by 
state constitutional amendment, If 
action is requested at the next meeting 
of the state legislature, the money 
could not become available until after 
ratification by the electorate in No- 
vember of 1949, 
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| should be evident that early solu- 
tion even with action initiated now 
is not in the cards. The self-sustaining 
character of a fare must be established 
by a year of operation before the non- 
exempted debt is released. Constitu- 
tional amendments require a minimum 
of two years in legislation and then 
ratification at the succeeding November 
election. 

A self-sustaining fare would also 
relieve the city’s expense budget of 
about a $90,000,000 load, if wages are 
not increased. However, to relieve the 
landlords of the debt service of about 
$60,000,000 has no merit in the eyes 
of the politician who fears the cries of 
the leftist fringe against a higher fare 
to benefit a minority, all of whom are 
pictured to be wearing silk hats. 

In all justice it can hardly be claimed 
that relief of the landlord from pres- 
ent burdens in the face of mounting 
city costs can be properly considered as 
a necessary objective. The goose that 
lays the golden egg needs protection, 
but its nurture in time of stress is 
beyond reasonable expectation. 

It is natural, therefore, that in shy- 
ing away from that political danger the 
city administration flirts with an 8- 
cent fare, two for 15 cents, and that 
other monstrosity, the 5-cent in rush 
hours and 10 cents in nonrush solu- 
tion, despite its overwhelming need for 
the capital funds that only a self-sus- 


taining fare would make available. 
Even these propositions are so timidly 
foisted that not even the editorials of 
applause for courage orevent the 
scamper to cover from fear of dangers 
unknown. And from this shelter the 
city takes over the operation of private 
surface lines as they progressively col- 
lapse to aggravate its problem. 


B” necessity must soon scare fear 
away. When that time comes it 
seems to me the real solution of a self- 
sustaining fare can be had if the bene- 
fits to real estate are removed. This 
can be done by combining action on 
the fare issue with that of increasing 
the real estate tax limit from 2 per cent 
to 2.5 per cent. Real estate would be 
relieved of about $60,000,000 by a 
self-sustaining fare but would be laid 
open to an additional tax of $80,000,- 
000 to balance it. There is no question 
but that that load in an increasing 
expense budget can rapidly be trans- 
ferred to real estate. 

The benefits from such a solution 
would be an increased transit income 
of about $90,000,000 and an increase 
in tax receipts of $80,000,000 for 
other purposes than debt service, plus 
the availability of $400,000,000 for 
capital expenditure. 

Let no one believe that a 10-cent 
transit fare will be self-sustaining for 
new indebtedness. Once great capital 
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Income in millions 
Outgo in millions 
Debt in millions 
Total cost in millions 
Deficit in millions 
on the basis of no further wage increases. 
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Fiscal Year 
1 


Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 

947 1948 1949 
131.7 
158.7 

57 57 


131.7 
162.2 

58.3 
220.5 


88.8 
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75 84 
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expenditures are made for rehabilita- 
tion and construction, carrying charges 
approximately of $30,000,000 to $35,- 
000,000 will have to be borne as a debt 
service unless the fare is increased to 
say 12 cents. A labor demand of 20 
cents an hour more would cost another 
cent in fare. A 40-hour week would 
cost an additional cent, if granted, The 
costs of transportation are real and 
should be met. New York should no 
longer share with Moscow the distinc- 
tion of a subsidized subway, particu- 
larly when Moscow does the job so 
handsomely and New York so miser- 
ably. 

Another ill, that of political domina- 
tion, flows largely from lack of money, 
lack of credit, which equates to lack 
of independence. 


it Bor control of money expenditures 
in New York city, while definitely 
honest, is awkward and time consum- 
ing. Five months often elapse between 
initiation and approval by the board of 
estimate. Federal government prac- 
tice, equally honest, is chain lightning 
in comparison. 

Three-man executive direction in the 
board of transportation is an anomaly 
that creates dissension, that freezes the 
initiative of the staff subordinates, 
and that leads to political interference 
because of the nature of their appoint- 
ment. The chairman should be the ex- 
ecutive voice of the board but is not. 
All three call and give directions to the 
staff in so far as each one-third voice 
is concerned. One gives a green light, 
another a threatening harangue, and a 
third may vacillate from green to red, 
turn yellow, and run to the mayor for 
the answer. Meetings of the board 
under such circumstances can become 
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emotional debauches. Initiative on the 
part of a subordinate is an adventure 
into trouble. A strong recommenda- 
tion may be dangerous; a timid sub- 
mission of alternative plans for the 
consideration of the board is more 
politic; inaction is safe and often 
brings its reward. The organization 
cannot attain real efficiency unless it is 
dominated by one man or unless two 
are in strong agreement. 

These considerations lead naturally 
to the thought of an authority to gov- 
ern the New York city transit sys- 
tem on the pattern of the New York 
Port Authority. 

Like that authority, it would be as 
strong as its credit. Unless it were 
financially independent, little would be 
gained. It would therefore have to fix 
the fare at 10 cents and 7 cents at once 
and to a higher rate, possibly two for a 
quarter, not long thereafter. With the 
long 5-cent fare background, it would 
have to be divorced from politics and 
politicians for it would have to be 
courageous enough to withstand initial 
attack and unpopularity. To attain 
that, a large board of seven or more 
men should form the authority. In 
order to get men of proper caliber and 
discourage the politician, they must be 
unpaid. They should appoint a gen- 
eral manager in executive charge. A 
good manager can readily get a ma- 
jority of such a board to support him 
by their policy decisions and can then 
do the executive job that must be done. 
In many details the New York Port 
Authority provides a model. 


A™ NSIT authority therefore means 
the immediate adoption of a 10- 
cent fare on rapid transit and 7 cents 
on the surface lines and its withdrawal 
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from politics. The present city admin- 
istration has been unwilling so far to 
permit either. The one force that may 
make an authority acceptable to that 
administration is the inescapable ne- 
cessity for some fare increase and the 
desire to have someone else make the 
decision so long regarded as fatal by 
politicians. 

In contemplation of the long delay 
in the appearance of a Calvin Coolidge 
to correct the transit situation, it is 
amazing that the political risks to be 
taken by some thirty men should so 
long neutralize the wishes of some 7,- 


500,000 daily riders. It is character- 
istic of New York that those 7,500,- 
000 are so patient, expect so little, 
remain so voiceless, accepting the de- 
bate between the left fringe and the 
real estate organizations as sufficient 
to express their interest, and are so 
sympathetic to the political fortunes of 
their representatives that they applaud 
a whispered approach to a higher fare 
as almost Napoleonic. 

Necessity will bring some action. 
Isn’t it about time the living room 
orators step into the public forum to 
influence it? 





Better Tools Mean Better Living 


COVWE who are working at the new developments in 

machine tools and we who are concerned with the 

latest applications of electrical engineering in machine tool 

control and operation know that our curve of progress in the 
future will likely incline upward faster than heretofore. 

“Will we have better machine tools? The answer is that we 


already have them. 


“As a result of these better machine tools we are going to have 
better products at lower costs for more people and resulting in 


better living. 


“As these new products are introduced, through economical 
manufacture on better machine tools, new jobs will be created 
and employment will be stimulated as it has always been in- 
creased with the advent of improved machinery. 

“The installation of better machine tools reduces costs, lowers 
prices, fights inflation, and improves workers’ real rewards. 
This represents a constructive way to help solve the labor prob- 


lem and the living cost.” 


—A, G. Bryant, 


Vice president, National Machine 


Tool Builders’ Association. 
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Now Everything Is “Utility’ 


? 


To the British 


An American visitor to postwar England finds that a new 
concept of the word “utility” is being driven into the conscious- 
ness of the British citizen, as the older public utility industries 
are absorbed by nationalization, and the Labor government 
proceeds with more and more economic regimentation. 


By HELEN BLAINE WALKER* 


4 , J orvs are like people. The years 
make changes in their mean- 
ing. History alters their sig- 
nificance; and the alterations are all 
the more marked when time has been 
spun out against the somber back- 
ground of tragedy. Such has been the 
case of the word “utility” — compar- 
ing its usage in the United States with 
that of Great Britain. 

Last June I left a country where 
that word conjures a vision of a great 
power center, a mighty gas pipe line, 
or a gigantic telephone system. The 
word has become a symbol of man’s 
achievement in harnessing natural 
forces to serve himself. That country 
is the United States of America. I 
came into a country from which we 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 


Americans took our independence— 
and our national language. 

I came to England particularly 
curious about this word which is a unit 
of the vocabulary we share with the 
English. But within the eight years 
which had elapsed since my last visit to 
Britain in 1939, a war had been waged 
and won — and Labor, presumably 
much concerned with utilities as we 
conceive them at home, had taken over 
—taken over the government, the coal 
mines, and was even then in process 
of taking over the railways. The Eng- 
lish telephone (God help it!) had long 
since passed to government control; 
the telegraph had been from the start 
a part of the nation’s postal system 
(any telegram filed after 6 PM is sent 
out by post, so you might just as well 
send a letter!) ; the “wireless” (radio, 
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NOW EVERYTHING IS “UTILITY” TO THE BRITISH 


to us) was continuing as it had begun, 
under quasi government control ; while 
privately owned gas had begun to 
flicker and electricity to crackle to the 
prospect of early “nationalization.” 


ig the England of 1947 I found all 
these public services functioning 
after their own fashion and, as to be 
expected following the war, not with- 
out flaw. But the public, having only 
latterly elected a Labor government, 
seemed startlingly indifferent to them 
as utilities facing eventual total nation- 
alization. It was rather the word “util- 
ity” in a different sense now upper- 
most in their concern. In 1942 the 
word had begun to take on a new sig- 
nificance for the British people, one 
that has grown to such an importance 
as practically to obliterate in their 
consciousness, for the time at least, 
any other meaning. 

Utility, in the England of today, 
implies the very material substances 
for living (apart from food) without 
which the public utility services in the 
older conventional sense would be of 
little meaning. Of what use a gas fire, 
if no pot to set boiling over it? What 
good is radio transmitting without a 
service receiving set? In short, utility 
to the British means a bare-bones col- 
lection of skimped furniture, clothing, 
household furnishings, about every 
material thing (except food) the citi- 
zen must live with, and upon which the 
government can and does impose econ- 
omies of materials and production. 

Using the word in this sense, the 
utility program, a war measure decreed 
by the Board of Trade in 1942, was 
designed out of sheer necessity for the 
conservation of materials. It has lapped 
over into England’s lean, postwar 
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years and bids fair to remain a fixture 
for a long time to come. At present 
in England, every daily, simple attri- 
bute of civilized living is a utility. 
Women wear utility dresses and shoes ; 
men, utility suits and underwear; 
meals are cooked on utility stoves in 
utility pots and pans; cigarettes (if 
any) are lit by utility lighters; and 
homes are furnished with utility 
furniture. 


I" its simplest definition to the Brit- 
ish, utility has come to mean an 
object, made or manufactured with 
the minimum amount of material. 
Utility dresses, shoes, and suits are 
“skimpier” than their prewar counter- 
parts, with “trimmings” practically 
nil; stoves, pots, and pans are smaller ; 
utility furniture appears more or less 
undersized and of a severe simplicity. 
All are made to comply exactly with 
government specifications. No manu- 
facturer dares vary a fraction from 
the precise measurements imposed by a 
government first pressed by the neces- 
sities of war, now harassed by the 
shortages of peace. It is not only that 
a great many ordinary, everyday ob- 
jects have dwindled in size to some- 
what Lilliputian dimensions — it is, 
unhappily, that there are seemingly not 
half enough of these to go around. 

I think it was the young bride who 
first drove the stark truth of this util- 
ity program home upon me. She had 
been married a year, and during that 
time she and her husband, a former 
serviceman, had been trying with 
ample means to furnish a small home. 
She invited me to tea and I entered a 
living room indeed sparsely furnished. 
It held but two chairs and one divan, 
all obviously new and of the straight, 
DEC. 4, 1947 
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box-like lines typical of utility furni- 
ture. There were a few heterogeneous, 
make-shift pieces scattered about 
which she explained had been obtained 
at “secondhand” for use until she 
could replace them with the many new 
things which were really needed. 

“You see,” she said, “all the furni- 
ture you are permitted to buy at first 
is 30 units—and 30 units do not even 
adequately furnish one room. You 
have to wait eighteen months before 
you can purchase another 30 units— 
and with 60 units in all, you’ve only 
got enough furniture for about a room 
and a half. Unless we buy antiques— 
and at what a price!—I’ll be an old 
lady before our home is really 
furnished !” 

All this had been on the negative 
side, but to every negative there is 
always a positive. One day not long 
after, by sheer coincidence, I was in- 
vited to inspect a plant which manu- 
factures a large percentage of Eng- 
land’s much-sought utility furniture. 
In a country whose postwar period has 
brought not only millions of new 
families (the generation that grew up 
and married during the war) but also 
many of whose millions were “bombed 
out” of their homes and lost the pos- 
sessions of a lifetime, it does not take 
much imagination to understand the 
demand for new furniture. 

With the underprivileged bride 
fresh in my memory, I fared forth one 


day to Tottenham which lies only eight 
miles from the center of London, I 
was on my way to visit the works of 
Harris Lebus Limited, “the largest 
furniture manufactory in the world.” 

“What?” said I. “Surely, Grand 
Rapids—.” 

But no. No single furniture factory 
in the United States or anywhere else 
in the world turns out as much furni- 
ture as does this English company. 
Before the war, its annual output was 
really prodigious. Today, in spite of 
government restrictions and shortages, 
it is still prodigious. The market for 
its goods is the whole of the British 
Isles, with the temporary exception of 
Northern Ireland. 


I ever there was one, Harris Lebus 
is a “family business.” Founded 
almost one hundred years ago in 1854 
by the grandfather of the present 
chairman of the board, Sir Herman 
Lebus, the business has been carried 
on through three generations, through 
three of England’s wars, and into 1947 
under the direct control of members of 
the family. Only last July were some 
shares introduced into the open 
market. 

It was this family aspect which 
interested me most in a tour of the vast 
plant. In Dickens I had read of such 
long-established hereditary enterprises, 
remaining in one English family for 
several generations, and had found a 


7 


civilized living is a utility. Women wear utility dresses and 


q “At present, in England, every daily, simple attribute of 


shoes; men, utility suits and underwear ; meals are cooked on 


utility stoves in utility pots and pans ; cigarettes (if any) are 
lit by utility lighters, and homes are furnished with utility 
furniture.” 
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certain romance in the idea, lacking in 
our own more volatile, ever-changing 
commercial history. 

Possibly it is the fact that every 
foreman or executive with whom I 
spoke told me that he had “started 
with Harris Lebus as a lad and worked 
his way up.” Something like the Bell 
Telephone system in America, the 
policy of the partners has always been 
“to look about within our own ranks 
for a successor to any important post. 
We don’t like seeking elsewhere for 
our keymen.” I talked with employees 
who had been with the company for 
fifty years, who had started at seven- 
teen, and now at sixty-seven were still 
doing a worth-while job. 

The plant is spread out over 30 
acres of island land on the river Lea, 
giving it water connections with the 
Thames, London, and the sea. There 
are also railroad connections. During 
the war it was converted to aircraft 
production but is now entirely recon- 
verted to civilian furniture production. 


HEN the war started, Sir Her- 

man (knighted for his war 
service) had a room and bath outfit- 
ted for himself at the plant and slept 
there nightly. 

“We were lucky,” he explained, 
“with night and Sunday shifts at 
work, and bombs dropping every- 
where. We got only a few bombs 
which didn’t do too much damage. A 
canister of several hundred incendiary 
bombs narrowly missed us, falling on 
the wasteland just across the road.” 

“T’m interested in utilities,” I re- 
marked. “How was your plant affect- 
ed by the power shut-offs of last 
winter ?” 

“Not as seriously as most firms. We 
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generate our own power,” he ex- 
plained. “The chips from cut timber 
are sucked up everywhere by an auto- 
matic system and conveyed to the 
boiler plant for fuel. We don’t need 
much coal and when we think of utili- 
ties we think of utility furniture.” 

Asked whether there was any diffi- 
culty in obtaining machinery, he said 
simply: “We make much of our own 
machinery.” 

With the river at one side, the rail- 
road at the other, with its own power 
plant and machine shop, it began to 
appear that Harris Lebus was a self- 
contained, independent kingdom. The 
only curb on that independence seemed 
to be the utility program itself. These 
great machines, created for mass pro- 
duction—in collaboration with which 
as many as 8,000 workers are now re- 
stricted as never before—turning out 
solely furniture designed, cut, planed, 
and veneered to government specifica- 
tion. For how long?... 


A they moved along on the produc- 
tion belts, I watched the rather 
diminutive pieces now complete save 
for their final coat of finish. Here 
girls were at work, clad in attractive 
blue overalls, bending and swaying 
with sprayers of liquid over the pieces 
moving slowly past them on the line. 
They looked for all the world like the 
chorus of a musical comedy. The gov- 
ernment-designed furniture is not en- 
tirely graceless, but the underpriv- 
ileged bride should have a taste for 
modern art if she is to be at all happy 
with it. It is definitely a thing of cubes 
—not a curve in a carload. 

“We're turning out all the furniture 
we can get wood for,” explained an ex- 
ecutive. “Before the war we imported 
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Skilled Craftsmen in England 


“.. . skilled craftsmen have almost vanished in England. Hampered by 

shortages, by the utility program, older craftsmen are unable to teach the 

younger. A new generation has taken over, which knows only how to cut 

and fashion according to the limited utility pattern set by the govern- 
ment.” 





the great bulk of our timber. Now we 
must content ourselves as much as 
possible with home-grown varieties.” 

Meantime, the giant machines went 
on turning out the utility furniture; 
all of the same pattern, as alike as peas 
in a pod. Those who stand to the left 
will tell you that such bonds are not 
shackles of Socialism, but shackles of 
postwar shortages. Nevertheless, if 
and when the shortages vanish, will 
a socialist government still continue to 
set the music to which the great ma- 
chines of England will play? Even 
those to the left will admit that a 
socialist state could hardly have built 
the unique business that was built by 
the Lebus family, which, through the 
“profit motive,” became in three gen- 
erations the world’s largest furniture 
manufactory. So had it flourished in 
a capitalist state—and in turn was 
able to serve that state well. But will 
it continue to flourish in a socialist 
state? 

To borrow from Churchill, the 
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“blood, sweat, and tears” of its 
founders went into its fashioning, that 
both an occupation and a source of 
income should descend from father to 
son. Human nature gives freely of 
sacrifice to its offspring. But to the 
impersonal state? To the ideal of the 
brotherhood of man at large? 


Re feeling sorry for the under- 
privileged postwar bride, I passed 
to feeling sorry for the underprivileged 
British postwar industrialist. The one 
is forced to use utility furniture; the 
other to make it — but both share a 
common aversion to it. 

On a later afternoon, I talked with 
John Goodenday, managing director 
of Bondor Limited, one of the largest 
manufacturers of women’s hosiery 
and underwear in England. His firm 
is turning out huge quantities of utility 
stockings and utility underthings—all 
made also according to government 
specification. 

“One of the worst things about the 
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utility program,” he remarked, “is that 
it is stultifying competition among the 
industries. Our English industrial 
system grew and thrived upon the 
spirit of competition. What’s going to 
happen to it now? How are we to 
compete with other nations, if we kill 
competition at home?” 

Several manufacturers have admit- 
ted to me that skilled craftsmen have 
almost vanished in England. Ham- 
pered by shortages, by the utility pro- 
gram, older craftsmen are unable to 
teach the younger. A new generation 
has taken over, which knows only how 
to cut and fashion according to the 
limited utility pattern set by the 
government. 


HE new export program, as ex- 
pounded by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
president of the Board of Trade, i 
something else to harass British in- 
dustrialists. It imposes on manufac- 
turers an obligation to divert substan- 
tial proportions of their production to 
export. If they do not codperate, they 
will be deprived of raw materials and 
labor which will be diverted to those 
industries which can export a sufficient 
proportion of their production to be 
satisfactory to the Board of Trade. 
One of England’s leading engineers, 
the head of a large engineering con- 
cern, confided to me that it had taken 
him and his company a full twenty- 
five years to learn profitably the busi- 
ness of export. “The government,” he 
said, “without practical experience of 
this sort, seems to think it’s all very 
simple — almost that any child can 


learn it overnight. ‘Just go ahead and 
export,’ they say. But it’s not as 
simple as all that. Among other com- 
plicated factors, a firm requires a staff 
of technical experts, highly paid spe- 
cialists, to advise on a thousand facets 
of the export trade. With the best will 
in the world, the government could not 
possibly supply the intricate informa- 
tion peculiar to each varied item in- 
tended for export, nor the qualified 
experience necessary in each case. It’s 
absurd to expect British industrialists, 
whose factories are geared to a non- 
export program, suddenly to become 
successful exporters overnight.” 


HE same engineer told me that 

recently his firm had purchased 
two timber-producing forests in Africa 
which they had wanted for some time. 
Needing a shipload of timber imme- 
diately to continue production, they 
were told by government officials that 
they could not possibly be permitted to 
bring into the country at this time that 
amount of timber. Of their own 
timber, they would only be allowed to 
bring in such a small amount as to 
appear ridiculous against the amount 
urgently needed. “And now we're 
wondering just how we can meet the 
requirements of the export standard 
required of us by the government,” he 
added humorously. 

In the United States, within the past 
few decades, we have often heard the 
cry: 

“Too much government in busi- 
ness!” But apparently we “ain’t seen 


»») 


nothin’. 
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Transit History Repeats 


An old ghost is again haunting the transit business— 
it is the specter of insolvency. 


By FRANKLIN J. TOBEY* 


For the intervening thirty years (#.¢., since 
1917) the constant specter at the industry’s 
feast has been the difficulty of developing rev- 
enue sufficient not only to meet operating costs 
and the fixed charges on capital represented 
by properties becoming obsolescent at an ever- 
increasing rate, but also to write off such out- 
moded properties at a pace not so slow as to 
push public patience past the breaking point 
nor so fast as to push the companies into bank- 
ruptcy.—From the address of Morris Ed- 
wards, vice president of Cincinnati Street 
Railway Company, delivered at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, October 9, 1947. 

* 

POSTWAR rise in the cost of living 
has once again brought the 
transit industry face to face 

with a dilemma. The local transporta- 
tion companies are confronted with 
rising labor and material costs and a 
stubborn fare ceiling. This closely 
parallels the situation prevailing at the 
close of the first World War. It is one 
facet of the spiraling cost of living— 
the aftermath of war’s destruction and 
the shortages that are born of the 
prosecution of the war. 

In the ’20’s it was the nickel fare— 


now the dime fare that is slated for 


*Editorial staff, Puszic Urmiries Forr- 
NIGHTLY. 
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an early demise. The present wave of 
difficulties is not restricted to any par- 
ticular state or region. It is nation 
wide in scope. Headlines of out-of- 
town, as well as home-town, news- 
papers testify to widespread transit 
troubles and are no reflection upon the 
operations of particular companies. 
The fact that certain corporations may 
be more seriously pressed than others 
can be explained by peculiar local com- 
plications. Recent and past history of 
certain companies and their methods 
of meeting recent economic trends may 
cause a variation in the degree of dif- 
ficulty now experienced. Some transit 
companies have been permitted fare 
increases which went into immediate 
effect to meet changing conditions and 
to match the price trend. Others either 
have refrained from requesting, or 
have not been granted, fare increases 
since the eariy ’30’s. In some places 
the subject is a touchy one. 


_ the old days a popular notion held 
that, under honest and efficient 
management, a 5-cent fare was suffi- 
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cient for the maintenance of a sound 
transit company, Such thinking denied 
the importance of economic factors. 
" Any such oversimplified diagnosis was 
bound to lead to a treatment of the 
situation that fell short of correcting 
the disorder. On the other hand, man- 
agements that raised fares, without 
careful regard for other circumstances, 
received a backlash from the economic 
law of diminishing returns. Experi- 
ence taught that a rate increase need 
not be followed by an increase in 
revenue. 

These and other problems were the 
topic of discussion at the 66th annual 
convention of the American Transit 
Association (ATA) held in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, from October 8 to 
October 10, 1947. 

Charles E. Ebert, president of the 
Philadelphia Transportation Com- 
pany, and president of the ATA, 
opened the general sessions of the con- 
vention with a message which cast 
some light upon the nature of “Trans- 
it’s Dilemma.” In the forefront of the 
problem is the necessity, on the part 
of the industry, either to decrease costs 
or increase income. Ebert feels that 
little can be done about fixed charges 
short of financial reorganization under 
the courts, 

As present high prices are not likely 
to revert to prewar levels in the near 
future, he considers high wages and 
high taxes (personal and corporate) 
inescapable as a result. 


| Gespennges labor costs and taxes are 
not available as a solution to 
transit’s financial problems. Such a 
break in wage or price levels can only 
come as a part of a recession, which, 
he is certain, would adversely affect 
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riding and drive revenues down faster 
than operating costs. 

Cutting service when the going is 
tough is another old practice, overused 
in Ebert’s opinion —a_ short-term 
temptation but a long-run caution. 
Rather than drive customers away, 
modernization programs should be 
continued to make service more de- 
sirable. 

Unable to reduce costs, considera- 
tion must be given to the possibility of 
increasing revenue. Selling more serv- 
ice, which in the transit industry means 
increasing off-peak business, should 
be encouraged. Little can be done for 
peak riding that will not require in- 
creased operating costs with the pos- 
sible exception of initiating express 
(in addition to local) service to benefit 
suburban riders. Selling more service, 
Ebert states, is the most pleasant way 
of increasing revenue. While extra- 
fare express service may help, it is no 
cure-all for the industry’s financial ills. 
And while off-peak riding should be 
encouraged by an intensive use of 
chartered service and resort busses, 
there is no great hope of raising the 
volume of off-peak riding to a level 
that will solve transport’s present eco- 
nomic difficulties. 


_— sums up by saying that 
“higher fares appear to be the 
only real and lasting remedy for trans- 
it’s present ills.” Prices have been 
raised on most every commodity in the 
past few years, but the price of a 
streetcar or jitney ride has been raised 
only slightly during this era of runaway 
prices. “Obviously the transit industry 
must receive more for its product to 
meet these rising costs.” 
With labor and material costs up an 
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average of 65 per cent, “the transit 
industry has advanced its fare per rev- 
enue passenger on transit lines 
throughout the nation only 9 per cent 
above the prewar level,” he says. 

The 10-cent fare has been the indus- 
try’s generally accepted price ceiling, 
but Ebert seriously questions the com- 
mon belief that “a 10-cent fare is the 
maximum fare that the public will be 
willing to pay for good transit service. 

. . On many properties, especially the 
larger ones, a fare in excess of 10 cents 
may be acceptable, particularly if 
coupled with good service.” 

“Today many companies already at 
or near the 10-cent fare level are sorely 
pressed for increased revenue... . 
higher fares, even though they break 
through that 10-cent ceiling, are in my 
opinion a necessity today in much of 
the industry,” ATA’s president says. 

According to Ebert, the ATA is 
sponsoring a comprehensive study of 
the relationship between riding, fares, 
and revenues. This project is under 
the direction of Dr. George P. Wads- 
worth, assistant professor of mathe- 
matics and head of the statistical lab- 
oratory of MIT. Using records of 70 
large and small operating companies 
covering some twenty years of experi- 
ence, and of scattered geographical 
distribution, ATA hopes useful in- 
formation concerning the effects of 


different rates on riding and income 
will be obtained. 


| peng ownership of a transit sys- 
tem in difficulty is no cure, accord- 
ing to Morris Edwards, vice president, 
Cincinnati Street Railway Company, 
who addressed the convention on “A 
Financial Pattern for the Transit In- 
dustry.” The developments in several 
larger cities have led some people to 
believe that the ultimate choice is one 
between private and public ownership. 
In Edwards’ opinion, municipal owner- 
ship is no solution ; it is a mere shifting 
of a burden from commuters to tax- 
payers, without sweetening the pill. He 
says: 

. . . If a deficiency is to be made good by 

transit riders, the same remedy would be 

equally effective if applied by a private com- 
pany, without the serious political compli- 
cations which 4 public authority would en- 
counter. If a deficiency is not to be made 
good by transit riders but service is to be 
provided nevertheless, then access must be 
had to municipal treasuries—already sorely 
pinched in most American cities with which 

I am familiar. . . . the question of private 

versus municipal ownership has no more 

than an incidental bearing on the present 
financial problems of the transit industry. 

. . . Whatever the form of ownership, the 

essential problem is to make local public 

transportation pay its own way. 

The transit industry is not seeking 
excessive and unregulated profit—but 
a necessary balance between income 
and outgo by placing fares at levels that 
will meet all proper costs. The riding 


e 


methods of meeting recent economic trends may cause a 


q “RECENT and past history of certain companies and their 


variation in the degree of difficulty now experienced. Some 
transit companies have been permitted fare increases which 
went into immediate effect to meet changing conditions and 
to match the price trend. Others either have refrained from 
requesting, or have not been granted fare increases since the 


early’30’s.” 
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public must be appraised of the values 
and benefits to be derived from 
financially sound transit service and 
the results in terms of modern equip- 
ment and better service. 


| geen observes that, were the 
industry kept to the 10-cent fare 
as it was to the 5-cent fare a genera- 
tion ago, it would be obliged to shelve 
plans for future improvements and 
very likely might trim existing serv- 
ices. This could only result in loss of 
patronage. Companies would be fur- 
ther weakened and employee morale 
would decay. In Edwards’ own words, 
“the industry would be pushed back to 
a position even worse and weaker than 
its anemic condition of the depression 
years, for it would be well launched on 
the downward spiral toward bank- 
ruptcy.” 

If the industry presented its case to 


the public and to regulatory authorities 
and sought a fare raise commensurate 
with costs, indicating a desire to cope 
with the situation and render attractive 
service, then, in Edwards’ opinion, it is 
likely (but not guaranteed) that the 
industry would be rewarded with suc- 


cess. The final word rests with the 
transit customer as recorded by either 
the proffering or withholding of coins 
from the transportation industry’s 
fare boxes. 


r the opinion of J. E. Heberle, vice 
president and comptroller of Capi- 
tal Transit Company, who addressed 
the ATA gathering on “The Need for 
an Adequate Fare,” the transit indus- 
try will not survive as a private enter- 
prise—unless it meets the present sit- 
uation with imagination, foresight, 
and courage. Heberle has recently 
looked into the operations of twenty 
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geographically dispersed companies 
of various sizes. In the first half of 
1946, he said, these companies had a 
total income of $219,000,000. Ex- 
penses in the same 6-month period 
aggregated $208,000,000, leaving a 
net income of $11,000,000 or 5 per 
cent. In the first half of 1947, these 
same companies had total revenues of 
$222,000,000—an increase of $3,000,- 
000 due to increases in 1947 fares over 
1946. Operating expenses increased 
from the $208,000,000 in the 1946 
period to $228,000,000 in the 1947 
period or a deficit of $6,000,000 for 
the first half of 1947 in the twenty 
companies studied. “A number of 
these companies are already charging 
a 10-cent fare. Further relief can come 
only from a break through into higher 
fare levels,’”’ Heberle states. The crux 
of the situation is an “adequate fare” 
for which he presents this formula: 
No given fare is adequate unless it pro- 
vides sufficient revenue to meet all costs of 
service, including a proper recompense for 
the capital employed, and in addition leaves 
a balance over and above these needs. I re- 
peat: If we are to continue as a healthy in- 
dustry there must be a balance remaining 
over and above the amounts required for 
operating expenses, taxes, provision for de- 
preciation, interest charges, and a reason- 
able return for the equity owners. Upon the 
existence and adequacy of this balance de- 
pends the quality of future service. 
If the fare structure provides less than 


these requirements, the quality of service 
is bound to suffer. 


HE gateway to the adequate fare 

carries the inscription ‘“Educa- 
tion” in Heberle’s view.’ He recalls 
the earlier struggle: 


1Shortly after the Atlantic City meeting, 
Heberle’s own Capital Transit Company es- 
sayed the rdle of pioneer in breaking through 
the “10-cent ceiling” when it announced its in- 
tention to seek a fare increase from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Utilities Commission 
from 10 to 15 cents cash fare and a token rate 
of 2 for 25 cents. 
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Importance of Economic Factors 


. — the old days a popular notion held that, under honest and efficient 

management, a 5-cent fare was sufficient for the maintenance of 
a sound transit company. Such thinking denied the importance of eco- 
nomic factors. Any such oversimplified diagnosis was bound to lead to 
a@ treatment of the situation that fell short of correcting the disorder.” 





Most of us remember the storm of pro- 
tests that arose against departing from the 
5-cent fare. We were the center of attrac- 
tion on a platform of misconception and 
ignorance. The public knew little of the af- 
fairs of our industry and seemed to care 
less. 

To achieve the desired goal, it is his 
view that a program of education must 
be beamed toward transit employees, 
the general public, and the regulatory 
agencies. Pointing up the need for 
such a program of information, 
Heberle cites the classic fallacy of the 
day contained in that ubiquitous 
theory that rising wages do not neces- 
sitate increased prices. 

In accord with others in the transit 
industry, Heberle insists that no single 
formula for solving current problems 
exists. He says: 


. .. There can be no general prescription for 
fares. Certainly those companies which are 
now operating on a 10-cent fare and still 
find that rate inadequate must seek relief at 
higher levels. 


E Bees this problem from an- 
other avenue of approach, Dr. 
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Clarence M. Updegraff, University of 
Iowa Law School, included in his gen- 
eral topic “Arbitration” some refer- 
ences to the present difficulties experi- 
enced by transportation companies. 
Speaking of recent wage trends and 
the resulting increase in labor cost to 
transit companies, he told his transit 
industry audience: 


. . . It cannot reasonably be supposed that 
your organizations can continue to operate 
in the face of future increases of similar 
nature without additions of income to be 
attained either through increase of fares or 
from public subsidies. 

He directed inquiry toward the pos- 
sible desirability of requiring public 
service commission representation at 
arbitration of disputes between utili- 
ties and unions. This might conceiv- 
ably lessen the untoward effects of an 
arbitration board’s decision to disre- 
gard the “inability (of a utility) to 
pay” increased wages. The suggestion 
backing such cases cites the board’s 
lack of power to fix fares or any of 
the other matters now regulated by the 
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public service commissions. By invest- 
ing the commissioners with some 
responsibility for a wage increase they 
would automatically become acquaint- 
ed with the utility’s need for adequate 
returns to meet that added cost. Dr. 
Updegraff recommended the encour- 
agement of legislation to add utility- 
labor dispute arbitration to the tasks 
performed by the utility commissions. 
He calls attention to the inherent logic 
of expecting the organization that 
controls utility income to be, in part, 
responsible for any increases in utility 
expenses. 


D* UppecraFF states on this: 


. .. any rate regulating body should author- 
ize the charging of rates which will meet 
all current operating expenses and yield a 
return on capital which will conserve the 
integrity of former investments and provide 
sound businesslike inducement to investors 
of new money when betterments or exten- 
sions are required. 

... To me it seems clear, though you know 
better than others on this matter, that the 
orthodox rates of fares which have ob- 
tained in the past are in for widespread, 
substantial, thoroughgoing increases. This 
must be so if we are to continue to have a 
public transit industry. The alternatives are 
the dubious and difficult ones of public sub- 
sidy or public ownership, which are certain- 
ly less palatable to the American way of 
thinking. 


It is possible that public opinion will 
not seriously resist an attempt to boost 
fares above the 10-cent level especially 
in view of the economic merits of the 
case. There is the fact that “fares have 
not increased in recent years in pro- 
portion to increases of passengers’ 
other expenses.” Dr. Updegraff be- 
lieves that 10-, 12-, and 15-cent fares 
will not be publicly abhorred to the 


extent that the “law of diminishing 
returns” will be brought into serious 
play. 

The speaker observed that public 
psychology has been conditioned to an 
acceptance of a two-for-a-quarter or 
15-cent fare without clamor or a 
change in riding habits. To a certain 
extent this estimate of public senti- 
ment is based upon knowledge of other 
factors: the automobile shortage, 
metropolitan traffic congestion, and 
the depressed value of the dime. 


Fr a brief historical sketch of the 
transit industry the following 
analysis is excerpted for purposes of 
comparison with the present familiar 
situation: “. . . The prosperity which 
most of the companies experienced in 
the period prior to World War I was 
followed by years of heavy losses. . . 
caused by the rising costs of operation 
during the war, and postwar inflation. 
Their position was made more pre- 
carious by the difficulties experienced 
in securing rate increases commensu- 
rate with rising costs . . . such com- 
panies have been unable to raise the 
capital necessary to modernize their 
service. If it is possible to secure a 
recapitalization of these companies 
and a modernization of their equip- 
ment, the future position of the local 
transit services seems assured.” 

This striking similarity to the cur- 
rent picture leads one to the conclusion 
that “Transit History Repeats Itself.” 


®Irston R. Barnes, Economics of Public 
Utility Regulation (Crofts) N. Y. 1942. 
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A Forgotten Pioneer 


Accidental discovery of a collection of articles be- 

longing to Anson Clark, an early inventor and 

lecturer on electricity, the cache including an electric 
dynamo built by him in 1829. 


By CLAY PERRY* 


BOUT four years ago James Clyde 
Moore, a leading citizen of the 


little old quarrying town of 


West Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
took the dusty coverings off some 
stored articles in the barn on his village 
place, on the Stockbridge road. The 
cache had been in the barn ever since 
he could remember. It had been placed 
there by his father, long dead, and left 
undisturbed for more than a half-cen- 
tury, because its contents were appar- 
ently the store property of a man who 
had packed them up when he left town 
for what is still an unknown destina- 
tion, intending to return for them or 
send for them. 

Among them was an electric dynamo 
and a tiny model of an electric motor 
—and in a great chest containing a 
whole library, largely of scientific 
books, was a diary. It was the personal 
diary of Anson Clark and in it Mr. 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 


Moore made the startling discovery 
that the dynamo, which was still op- 
erative, and which was built upon 
principles which are still sound, had 
been constructed by Anson Clark in 
1829! Not only that, but Anson Clark 
had used it to demonstrate the uses of 
electricity in lectures under the auspices 
of the Hudson Lyceum of Natural 
History, on platforms all over the East, 
including New York city, Boston, 
Albany, and way stations. 

Anson Clark’s personal diary, which 
ran only from May, 1825, to October, 
1832, had the following brief entries, 
among many others: 

“1829—March 15—Began Moddle 
for screw machine which was com- 
pleted on the 16th of March. 

“March 21—Began Small Electrical 
Machine. 

“March 26—Finished Electric Ma- 
chine.” 

Mr. Moore, who is a mineralogist, 
expert cabinetmaker, lecturer, and 
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deep student of the arts and sciences, 
began to probe deep into the strange 
deposit of things which he had known, 
as a boy, only as something left by an 
eccentric who had come to West Stock- 
bridge to be a stonecutter in the 
marble quarries in 1809, died there 
over a century ago, February, 1847, at 
the age of sixty-four, apparently leav- 
ing a wife and four children, 

But it was not only Clark’s entries 
in his diary and in various personal 
account books which dated this “elec- 
trical machine” as preceding even the 
disk dynamo of Faraday, and the first 
patented electric motor in America, 
which was manufactured in 1835 by 
Thomas Davenport at Brandon, Ver- 
mont. There are printed handbills 
advertising Clark’s lectures, news- 


paper accounts, and certificates of 
award, one of them given to Clark by 
the Mechanics’ Institute of the City of 


New York, for his invention of a 
model of a screw machine, in 1839. He 
had applied for a patent on a “stove 
and drilling machine” in that same 
year, March Ist. 

But the working dynamo, weighing 
some fifty pounds, and operated by a 
horizontal wooden wheel with a handle 
on top, appears to be the most ad- 
vanced of Clark’s several inventions 
and developments. It was complete, 
with brushes and a commutator — and 
the tiny model of an electric motor, 
with dry battery and coil, proved a 
striking study, for Clark had used wire 
cleverly insulated with what seems to 
be linen thread, wound as perfectly as 
any modern insulated electric wire. 

The dynamo, made of wood, iron, 
and copper, also had yards of insulated 
wire for its coils, brushes of unknown 
substance, the two heavy magnets 
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made of five bent plates of forged iron 
welded together neatly, and all that 
was missing from it was its belt and a 
second handle closer to the center of 
the hand-operated power wheel than 
the one remaining, evidently broken 
off, and probably put there to give 
higher speed to his machine. 

Mr. Moore plunged into the study 
of the Anson Clark effects, and dis- 
covered that not only had Clark antici- 
pated the electric investigations of 
Telsa, Brush, Faraday, and, by almost 
half a century, those of Edison, but 
that he was a genius of many parts in 
the field of science and of art. But he 
was and is today a vanished and for- 
gotten genius who is not mentioned in 
any history, local or other, and is miss- 
ing from the pages of any work on 
electricity yet published, or of photog- 
raphy. Clark had perfected in the 
1820’s or 1830’s the art of making 
daguerrotypes in five to ten seconds, 
where it had taken as many minutes— 
almost instantaneous photography, 
making his own cameras, grinding his 
own lenses, and perfecting his own 
chemical solutions for development of 
his pictures. And he left pictures he 
had taken a century ago that are as 
fresh looking as if made yesterday. 

Besides this accomplishment Clark 
made and sold handsome, mahogany 
veneered melodeons, aeolians, and 
seraphines; carpenter’s levels of ma- 
hogany and brass, constructed a model 
of a street sweeping machine with a 
revolving brush whirled by the traction 
of its wheels—in use in principle to- 
day; a model of a belt tightener; and 
he repaired watches, clocks, guns, 
household utensils; collected rare 
prints; manufactured kegs, barrels, 
and firkins in his cooperage factory, 
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ANSON CLARK 


where he also finished his own veneer ; 
kept a general store; built himself a 
combined house and studio; had a 
small museum of articles of natural 
curiosity, such as minerals; taught 
photography to others, and learned 
“imitation painting,” so as to give his 
daguerreotypes natural colors. 
DEC. 4, 1947 


One of the most stubborn mysteries 
about Clark, which was solved only 
after considerable research on the part 
of the writer and others, was definite 
evidence of the place and time of his 
death. Until late in this year, over a 


century after his death, evidence 
seemed to indicate that Clark and his 
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family had simply disappeared from 
West Stockbridge in 1845. There was 
even some suggestion that Clark, al- 
though seemingly an agnostic, had 
joined the hegira of a group of West 
Stockbridge persons who traveled 
West with the Mormons. One of 
these, Daniel Spencer and an intimate 
friend of both Anson Clark and Joseph 
Smith, made the trip to Salt Lake City 
and became a famous elder in the 
Mormon church. 

However, the mystery was cleared 
by a copy of a weekly newspaper, The 
Berkshire Whig, published for some 
years in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. The 
March 4, 1847, edition of this publica- 
tion gives the following simple item: 

DIED: At West Stockbridge, Mr. Anson 
Clark, sixty-four. 

Even this does not establish the ex- 
act date of Clark’s death. But when 
it appeared that legal papers had been 
filed on March 2, 1847, the two facts 
seemed to add up to the further prob- 
ability that Clark died in West Stock- 
bridge late in February, 1847. 

An interesting sidelight on the af- 
fairs and modest estate of Anson Clark 
was shown by legal documents in the 
registry of deeds and probate court at 
Great Barrington and Pittsfield. These 
establish the fact that Clark died 
intestate since petition was filed by his 
heirs to clear title to real estate and 
personal property. 

His elder son, Edwin, was appoint- 
ed administrator of the estate at the 
request of the widow and other heirs. 
He was licensed to sell at public or 
private auction the following personal 
property as listed in Edwin’s inven- 
tory: 

Electrical machine 
Small electrical machine 
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This was the appraised value set by 
a committee of three citizens, and a 
later paper filed by Edwin Clark tells 
us that these machines were sold for 
exactly their appraised value. These 
entries help to authenticate the dynamo 
and the model of a motor as being 
Anson Clark’s own, if such authenti- 
cation were necessary. They also in- 
dicate that the people of that time and 
locality placed very little value on 
Clark’s inventions in the electrical 
field, which is further borne out by the 
complete ignoring of his career in 
history. 


B fuss latest find on the obscure ca- 
reer of Clark was a series of let- 
ters to the editor of The Weekly Visi- 
tor, 1841-42, which were in old files in 
the Stockbridge ( Massachusetts) Pub- 
lic Library, praising the photography 
developments of Anson and his son, 
Edwin H. One of the letters stated that 
the writer had seen daguerreotypes in 
London and New York and that the 
Clarks’ portraits exceeded in quality 
even those of Daguerre himself. It 
seems that the Clarks were at that time 
devoting most of their energies to pho- 
tography in this period, and probably 
Anson had found that experiments in 
electricity were not going to prove very 
profitable. j 

It is a challenging mystery for ex- 
perts in the electrical field. Why is the 
historical literature of the art barren 
of all reference to the Clark dynamo 
and motor? Perhaps the reason is that 
Clark was too far ahead and in so re- 
mote and insignificant a place—still a 
stagecoach stop on the route from 
Hartford, Connecticut, to Albany, 
New York. In 1838, it was a terminus 
of a branch railroad connecting with 
DEC. 4, 1947 
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Photo by H. S. Babbitt, Jr. 


The brass-studded wooden chest in which the vanished genius of West Stockbridge kept models 

of his striking early inventions contained: Front, left, a motor, operated by a dry battery and a 

coil; center, part of the works of a clock; right, rotary brush street sweeper; rear, right, belt- 

tightener ; left, rear, drilling machine, for which Clark applied for a patent in 1839 after winning 

an award from the Mechanics’ Institute of New York city. At the back, a spirit level labeled 

for sale, one of dozens that Clark made of mahogany with brass trim. The chest is neatly lined 
with a large poster advertising Clark’s lectures on electricity. 





the lines that are now the Boston & 
Albany and the Harlem division of 
the New York Central lines. Anson 
Clark’s home and studio were, accord- 


ing to his handbills advertising his 
wares, “next to the railroad station.” 
It is gone, entirely, now; a gas station 
and café occupy the lot. 
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Proof of Clark’s arrival in West 
Stockbridge in the year 1809 is con- 
tained in a schoolboy’s copybook which 
he brought with him and left with his 
other belongings. A handmade book, 
sewn into covers, on which he had in- 
scribed in flowing script, “Anson 
Clark, Lisbon, New London county, 
Connecticut,” not once but many 
times, and then an entry of that same 
year made in West Stockbridge. 

Lisbon knows nothing of Anson 
Clark at all. No town records record 
his birth there. It is today a part of 
the town of Norwich, having a town 
office of its own but no postoffice. 
Many Clarks lived there, according to 
Town Clerk Edwin M. Palmer who 
was asked to try to trace this Clark, 
but “it has been some fifty years since 
a Clark lived here, now,” he reports. 

To heighten the mystery, Clark 
himself seemed anxious to conceal his 
private records from prying eyes, for 
he used a private code, consisting of 
numerals, letters, and symbols, some 
of them resembling Greek letters, and 
the code has not yet been broken. 


N” content with the various occu- 
pations mentioned, Clark also 
dabbled in perpetual motion experi- 
ments but left no model or an attempted 
machine. He did leave, in a small wood- 
en chest, the small models mentioned, 
lined with one of his large handbills 


advertising “Philosophical Experi- 
ments with Electricity . . . produced by 
friction .. . Leyden Phial . . . Positive 
and Negative Electricity . . . Electrical 
Attraction and Repulsion by which 
many objects will be put in motion, 
such as moving a vertical wheel, ring- 
ing bells, etc. ... and... The Electrical 
Orrery. Showing the motions of the 
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Earth and Moon around the Sun; imi- 
tation of celestial fire; the electric 
shock . . .,” and other experiments. 

Clark’s diary mentions the names of 
men contemporary with him, as a resi- 
dent of West Stockbridge, and many 
of these are also found in the several 
histories of town and county, but his 
name, which it would seem should 
have led all the rest, is nowhere to be 
found among the others. 

In later years, in the neighboring 
town of Stockbridge, there lived Cyrus 
Field who laid the Atlantic cable. In 
Great Barrington, also a bordering 
town, lived William Stanley, who 
there demonstrated the first commer- 
cial uses of electricity for lighting 
streets and stores and went on to be- 
come one of the founders of the Stan- 
ley General Insulating Company at 
Pittsfield, the county seat, now the 
large transformer plant of the General 
Electric Company. Their fame is 
blazoned broadly across the pages of 
history — but what of Anson Clark, 
who preceded them by many years? 


M:* Moore discovered that Clark 
had a hobby of roaming about in 
cemeteries and studying the inscrip- 
tions on the headstones. This prompt- 
ed Mr. Moore to seek the local ceme- 
teries for possible discovery of a 
headstone over the grave or graves of 
Clark and some of his family. One of 
his daughters, Sally Loize, born De- 
cember 9, 1820, had died at the age of 
seventeen months, according to town 
records, but no headstones could be 
found in the town or near-by ones. 
The first published account of Mr. 
Moore’s finds appeared in a local news- 
paper at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in 
September, 1946. 
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Security for Light and Power 
Company Employees 


Insurance or pension plan coverage for workers much 
more widespread in this utility group than in any 


segment of industry studied by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1945 and 1946. 


By MARION HAMMETT* 


is as old as mankind. And no 

doubt the first efforts to attain 
it were concerned with personal safety 
—when our remote ancestors took to 
caves for protection against animals 
and the elements. 

Every form of human security has 
been enhanced since those distant days. 
Here in the United States particularly, 
we have set up many safeguards 
against the hazards and uncertainties 
of life. One of the most important 
efforts has centered on group experi- 
ences and the added protection that 
comes with the pooling of various 
risks, 

As everyone knows, the actuarial 
experience provides the factual back- 
ground for nearly all insurance and 
pension programs. 


, | ‘HE desire for personal security 


*Former economist, United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 
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More and more we are extending 
the scope and variety of such plans. 
And there is little reason to suppose 
that this age-old tendency will reverse 
itself. So it is not surprising to find 
that employers in this country have 
made very substantial progress along 
these lines—quite apart from, or 
rather over and beyond, the require- 
ments prescribed by the Social Security 
Act. 

According to wage surveys made by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1945 and 1946, nearly half of the 
establishments in manufacturing main- 
tained such insurance or pension plans 
for their workers. The BLS sample 
was a broad one, covering 15,636 
plants in four major groups—apparel, 
chemicals, metal working, and textiles. 
Of this number 47 per cent had some 
type of insurance or pension program, 
or a combination of both. 
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BS ie figure is impressive, until it 
is put alongside the 86 per cent 
shown for electric light and power 
plants! Coverage among this utility 
group was much more widespread than 
in any other segment of industry which 
the bureau studied. In addition to the 
manufacturing plants surveyed, data 
were gathered for some 5,300 non- 
manufacturing establishments. The 
latter group included automobile re- 
pair shops, clothing stores, depart- 
ment stores, limited price variety 
stores, power laundries, and ware- 
houses. 

Before analyzing the utility group 
more closely by region and by type of 
plan, let us see how prevalent such 
plans were among the various branches 
of industry. In general, health and life 
insurance plans were much more com- 
mon than pension programs, owing in 
part to the benefits available under the 
Social Security Act. 

There were many wide variations in 
the extent to which the different groups 
had adopted programs, as shown in 
Table I. 


In the textile, chemical, and metal 
working groups about the same pro- 
portion of employers extended insur- 
ance or pension benefits to office and 
plant workers alike. In the apparel 
industries there was much less cover- 
age for office employees. 


generar differences were quite 
marked in both the manufactur- 
ing and nonmanufacturing groups. As 
the BLS study points out, the concen- 
tration of various industries in certain 
regions has probably led to more uni- 
form and widespread practices in these 
industries. Insurance and pension 
plans are more prevalent in some rela- 
tively low-wage than high-wage manu- 
facturing industries—textiles being an 
example. 

Undoubtedly collective bargaining 
has also influenced the adoption of 
these plans, 

Both the growth of unionization 
and the wage controls in effect during 
World War II encouraged the spread 
of insurance and pension plans. Today 
such programs are often included in 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS HAVING INSURANCE OR PENSION 
PLANS FOR PLANT WorKeERS IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES—1945-1946. 


Industry 
Nonmanu facturing 
Electric Light & Power 
Auto Repair Shops 
Clothing Stores 
Department Stores 
Limited Price Variety Stores 
Power Laundries 
Warehousing 


Manufacturing 


Percentage 
With Plans 
86% 

37 
26 
57 


14 


No. of Plants 
Studied 


*This total includes other manufacturing not listed separately. 
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TABLE II 


Per CENT or E.ectric Licht AND Power SYSTEMS HAVING INSURANCE OR PENSION 
PLANS FOR PLANT WorKERS BY REGIONS—1945-1946 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Southeast 
Great Lakes 
Middle West 
Southwest 
Pacific 





collective bargaining negotiations, and 
a substantial number of the contract 
agreements in textiles, apparel, ma- 
chinery, and paper contain specific 
provisions relating to these benefits. 

In nonmanufacturing fields such 
contracts are found in a number of 
industries, including street and electric 
railways and retail trade. 

It is significant that the Pacific re- 
gion, which is characterized by rela- 
tively high straight-time average 
hourly earnings, ranks among the low- 
est in extent of insurance and pension 
plans, even though its industries are 
highly unionized. 

This is generally true in both 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
groups, The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics explains this by stating that ‘‘may- 
be the high wage rates themselves 
attract and hold the necessary labor 
force without other forms of com- 
pensation. Furthermore, a number of 
the industries were developed and 
expanded at a comparatively more re- 
cent date than those in the eastern 
regions.” 
DEC. 4, 1947 


N™” let us get a close-up of the 
regional situation in the electric 
light and power industry: Health and 
insurance plans were most prevalent 
among this group than in any other 
industry surveyed in all regions. The 
score, by regions, is given in Table II. 

Following the general pattern of all 
industry groups, life insurance plans 
were much more prevalent than other 
types of benefits offered by electric 
light and power companies. Seventy- 
eight per cent had health insurance 
programs; 35 per cent offered retire- 
mient pensions; 12 per cent had some 
other kind of plan. As these figures 
indicate, a number of plants had more 
than one type of benefit. 

There is, of course, considerable 
variation among specific plans, 
whether they are set up through col- 
lective bargaining or on the employers’ 
own initiative. A recent study of 
health-benefit plans established through 
collective bargaining found that there 
were three types of benefit plans: 

1. Those administered solely by the 

unions. 
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2. Plans jointly administered. 

3. Programs administered by a private 
insurance company wherein the em- 
ployer pays the premium directly or 
into a special premium fund, 


M* of the plans studied were 
financed entirely by the em- 
ployer. This was true of all union- 
administered plans, of almost all 
jointly administered programs, and of 
more than half the plans administered 
by insurance companies. Incidentally, 
all of these programs were in effect 
prior to passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Bill which places certain restrictions 
on the administration of welfare 
funds established after January 1, 
1946. 

Most of the agreements covered by 
the BLS study of health-benefit plans 
stipulate a specific percentage of the 
employer’s payroll (usually 2 or 3 per 
cent) to be paid into the fund. If the 
contribution is not specified, the em- 
ployer either defrays all the expenses 
or supplements employee contribu- 
tions as required. 

The health benefit plans included 


weekly cash benefits during illness and 
disability caused by nonoccupational 
accidents, hospital and surgical ex- 
penses, and sometimes payment of 
doctor bills. As a general rule these 
plans did not include dental care or 
preventive medicine. 


| pin past practice and current 
trends indicate that insurance and 
pension will provide protection for an 
increasing number of employees. The 
importance of such funds is generally 
recognized. However, the trend in 
financing such funds is much less cer- 
tain. There are no hard and fast rules 
to guide management or employees in 
fixing the amount which each should 
contribute to a welfare fund. 

One rule can be laid down. A sound, 
successful program must be based 
upon actuarial experience. 

Properly formulated and wisely 
administered, such programs can bring 
a new measure of security and good- 
will to the industrial scene. America’s 
public utilities already offer a valuable 
proving ground, 





Who’s Responsible for Whom? 


6é e & HE prattle about SOCIAL responsibility has become alittle 

tiresome. As a matter of fact, private enterprise as a 
whole has no more responsibility than the individuals who com- 
prise it. And that means labor as a whole, farmers as a whole, 
and business and industry as a whole. 

“Government on its part has a responsibility for seeing to it 
that ALL private enterprise enjoys a climate suitable to its steady 
growth. We have had evidence in the last two years of a shock- 
ing irresponsibility on the part of the big unions. . . . Social re- 
sponsibility on the part of business doesn’t mean abandonment 
of sound business principles. It means competition for the con- 
sumer ’s dollar, not organized price cuts tailored to some vague 
standard of social advancement.” 

—Wizzvr J. Brons, 
Columnist. 
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Checking Gunther’s Checking 


y= amusing review of John Gunther’s 
recent book Inside U.S.A. (in the July 
31st issue of the FortNIGHTLY) was especially 
interesting to me because of a rather special- 
ized analysis which I was tempted to make 
after reading Mr. Gunther’s reaction to his 
numerous and widely scattered traveling 
interviews. 

As I read the book I somehow received the 
same impression of that of your interviewer 
(Francis X. Welch) that Gunther based his 
conclusions and rather sweeping generaliza- 
tions on somewhat spotty and superficial cov- 
erage. It made me wonder whether Gunther 
had tried to organize his program for inter- 
views on any balanced basis — one which 
would reflect, or attempt to reflect, such rela- 
tive factors as population, occupation, income 
brackets, etc., not only as between the states 
covered, but also as between different persons 
interviewed within the same state or area. The 
idea intrigued me to the point of doing a little 
checking and I thought perhaps your readers 
might be interested in the result. 


z 


OUT OF 
THE MAIL BAG 


The accompanying table analyzes the total 
interviews referred to by Mr. Gunther in his 
book. Of these, interviews with businessmen 
comprised only about 10 per cent of the total. 
And of the business interviews only one-sixth 
were made in the 30 states having 72 per 
cent of the national income. On the other hand 
there were 36 business interviews in 14 states 
having only 7 per cent of national income and 
22 in 4 states with 20 per cent of the income. 


Nn other words the business interviews seem 
to be on a very disproportionate if not ac- 
tually hit-or-miss basis. A great deal of at- 
tention was given to the West coast and 
South, and very little to New York city, Chi- 
cago, and other big cities (with the exception 
of Boston). To cite only a few cases of neg- 
lect of “Big Business,” there was no attempt 
to talk with General Motors, Chrysler, West- 
inghouse, General Electric, Union Carbide, or 
American Can. On the other hand, there were 
a number of interviews with picturesque new- 
comers such as Kaiser and Higgins. 
In the utility field, despite Gunther’s appar- 
ent preoccupation with this field (as noted by 


Breakdown of Gunther’s Interviews 
According to Profession 


Newspaper and radio, editors, publishers, commentators, 
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your reviewer), larger companies such as 
American Telephone, Consolidated Edison, 
North American, Pacific Gas, Commonwealth 
& Southern, and Commonwealth Edison were 
neglected, and no big gas companies were 
visited. On the other hand five smaller North- 
west utilities (Portland General Electric and 
others) were visited, apparently because of 
their proximity to public- power operations. 
The same preference for the West was evi- 
dent with the railroads — Pennsylvania, New 
York Central, and B&O were discarded in 
favor of the Sante Fe, Union Pacific, and 
Southern Pacific. 
—Watter J. HerrMAN, 
Rate analyst, Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation. 
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We'd Better Watch Out 


ERHAPS “sleeping dogs” should be allowed 

“to die” but in reviewing a past issue con- 
taining an article about “The New River 
Case,” the closing paragraph by the author 
of it provoked in the writer a paraphrasing 
as follows: 


Food for Thought 


Through the development of our natural re- 
sources, economic and otherwise, with public 
money—through their operation at a loss and 
subsidization with more public money—through 
the continuance of inequitable group favoring 
legislation, its biased interpretation and puni- 
tive administration—through the encourage- 
ment of mediocrity, discouragement of per- 
sonal initiative, together with mental and 
physical indolence—we are, through all these, 
promoting mass atrophication of every human 
function and accelerating the trend resulting 
in a complete totalitarian autocracy. 


—C, O. Doncz, 
Resident, Brooklyn, New York. 


» 


The Co-op Way to Success 


I FOUND your recent coverage of the co-op tax 
exemption investigation (“Washington and 
the Utilities”) now going on before two con- 
gressional committees and elsewhere quite in- 
teresting. Along the same line, I thought your 
readers might be interested to know of the re- 
sults of a recent 18-month study by two Har- 
vard business school researchers, Professor J. 
Keith Butters and Student John Linter, into 
the effect of Federal taxation on growing en- 
terprises. 

Their study took a hypothetical business 
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starting with $100,000 and ploughing back all 
its earnings, amounting each year to half the 
net worth of the business. 

If tax exempt, the business would be worth 
$5,750,000 in ten years. If subject to a 40 per 
cent income tax (the present Federal rate on 
corporations of this size is 38 per cent), the 
business would be worth only $1,375,000 in ten 
years, or less than a fourth as much. In forty 
years, with tax exemption, the corporation 
would be worth $700,500,000, 


HERE are several co-ops which are headed 

in this direction, according to the Butters- 
Linter study: the Farmers Union Grain Termi- 
nal Association of St. Paul (started in 1938 on 
$30,000 capital and grew to $10,500,000 in ten 
years) ; = Consumers Codperative Associa- 
tion of North Kansas City, Missouri ( 
in 1935 with $251,849, and grew to $7,300,000 by 
1945); and other similar cases of expansion 
based on retaining untaxed earnings. 

As a matter of fact, the present $12,000,000,- 
000 annual volume of co-op business in the 
United States—if projected into the future— 
would be doing $25,000,000,000 through the 
early 1950's, if the total amount of tax exemp- 
tion were retained in the business. Under the 
present tax setup, Henry Ford would never 
have been able to run his original $1,000 in- 
vestment into a $1,000,000,000 business in forty 
years if his business were commercially in- 
corporated. The only way he could do that 
today would be to operate as a co-op. 

—M. R. Kywaston, 


Resident, Washington, D. C. 
A 


Regulation under Roman Law 


I* one of your recent issues, a writer made 
the statement that the legal recognition for 
the special need of common carrier regulation 
could be traced back over three centuries to 
England when Lord Chief Justice Hale made 
his famous commentary about the obligation of 
business “charged with a public interest.” True, 
as far as it goes. But the principle of law 
which imposes special responsibility upon the 
carrier, for the safety of goods carried, is one 
of great antiquity. Its first authoritative ap- 
pearance, perhaps, was in the praetorian edict 
of the civil law contained in the ninth title 
of the fourth book of the Roman pandects, in- 
corporated in the Justinian Code (ap 533). 
This simple rule imposes on all common car- 
riers the status of insurer for the safety of 
goods carried for others, regardless of ques- 
tions of negligence, intent, etc. 
—Martin W, CLEeMENTs, 
University of Maryland. 
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Utilities 


Partisan Appointments 


T is still only 1947, but already the 
fat is beginning to get hot on the po- 
litical griddle on which a good many 
prominent campaign figures are going to 
be roasting during the presidential elec- 
tion year of 1948. Both parties are squar- 
ing away for preliminary advantages of 
time, place, and position. No government 
post with any political significance is too 
humble to be overlooked by the master 
minds of the two major parties. 

A good case in point is the narrowly 
averted knock-down-and-drag-out fight 
over filling a vacancy in the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC)— 
a vacancy left by the recent resignation 
of former Chairman Charles R, Denny 
who has shifted his endeavors to the 
greener pastures of private enterprise. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that the battle has been postponed, not 
averted. 

What President Truman did was sim- 
ply to put a year-end freeze on all key 
regulatory appointments. He was afraid 
that, in the heat and fury of political 
jockeying, Congress might have its at- 
tention diverted, even during the short 
special session, from the necessary chores 
of approving the Marshall plan to de- 
feat Communism abroad, and doing 
something about defeating the inflation- 
ary spiral at home. 


Khon FCC tempest began to brew 
soon after the Denny resignation 
became known. It seems that it also be- 
came known that the White House was 
all set to name Wayne Coy to Denny’s 
post. Wayne Coy is a veteran New Deal- 
er who came to Washington as an aide to 
Indiana’s favorite son, Paul R. McNutt. 
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He (Coy) served almost to the end of 
the Roosevelt régime as a White House 
“leg man”—to use his own expression. 
More recently Coy has been radio direc- 
tor of a broadcasting station in Washing- 
ton, WINX, owned by The Washington 
Post—an odd journalistic hybrid which 
is controlled by a Republican Hooverite, 
Eugene Meyers, but which reads, occa- 
sionally at least, like a mild edition of a 
Marshall Field publication. 

In any event, Coy’s arch New Deal 
background was enough to send GOP 
National Chairman Carroll Reece into a 
real snit. The President had not even con- 
firmed the rumor that Coy would be ap- 
pointed to head the FCC. But, probably 
on the theory that jumping the gun might 
scare off the explosion, Reece issued a 
blistering 300-word statement denounc- 
ing Coy’s “prospective” appointment as 
being a violation of an informal agree- 
ment between the President and the Re- 
publican leadership in Congress to avoid 
“partisan” appointments until after the 
next general election. 

It has never been too clear just to what 
extent there ever was such an agreement 
between the GOP and the White House. 
Shortly after the 80th Congress was or- 
ganized, it was commonly reported that 
President Truman, in the interest of har- 
mony and facing the necessity of living 
with a Republican-controlled Congress, 
informally agreed not to make major ap- 
pointments to Republican vacancies with- 
out consultation with the Republican 
leadership. But Denny was a Democrat, 
or ostensibly so. 


ACK of all this fussing, of course, are 
the purely practical preliminaries to 
a hotly contested presidential election. 
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Radio broadcasting has played an in- 
creasingly important part in every presi- 
dential campaign since the Harding-Cox 
campaign in 1920. This year will prob- 
ably be a peak year for radio influence, 
with a side dish of television thrown in. 
Both Republicans and Democrats know 
that control of the FCC would amount 
to a modest strategic advantage in guar- 
anteeing that the controlling political in- 
terests are not being shortchanged on 
the air waves. 

At least three of the present members 
of the FCC are career men with only 
nominal political affiliations. Two of these 
are former Naval officers who have defi- 
nitely professed their independence of 
any political party. It was probably for 
this reason that the GOP leadership was 
glad to see the recent elevation of former 
Representative Jones, of Ohio, an active 
Republican, to succeed Commissioner 
Wakefield on the FCC—although there 
is no question of Jones’ high qualifica- 
tions in other respects. 

The Democrats are reported to be still 
holding the Coy appointment ready for 
the regular session which begins next 
January. If, as Carroll Reece’s story 
hinted, the Republicans are prepared to 
battle against confirmation in the Senate, 
there may result a lively scrap early in 
the next session. Meanwhile, the veteran 
Commissioner Paul A. Walker, sole sur- 
viving charter member of the original 
FCC, serves as acting chairman—an ap- 
pointment that needs no Senate con- 
firmation. 

The Federal Power Commission 
(FPC) and perhaps some other regula- 
tory appointments (notably in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board) suffer the 
usual fate of the innocent bystander in 
this political fuss over the FCC. 

A nomination of Burton N. Behling 
to replace former Commissioner Sachse 
on the FPC has been before the Senate 
since last spring. It will stay there until 
the end of the year—caught in the gen- 
eral year-end freeze precipitated by the 
Coy affair. 


HE FPC, which has been limping 
along for months with only four 
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members, is faced with the possibility 
of an internal split on getting out at least 
some sections of its final report on the 
natural gas investigation. Commissioner 
Olds is reported to be at loggerheads 
with some of his colleagues concerning 
critical policy recommendations, and the 
veteran Commissioner Draper also has 
shown an occasional but persistent inde- 
pendent spirit. Chances are good that 
Chairman Nelson Lee Smith would hesi- 
tate to bring out a final report if he could 
not get at least a majority of his commis- 
sion to sign it, without dissent. He may 
have to wait for a 1948 appointment to 
do so. 
* 


How Short Is Power? 


oe old childhood Christmas story 
about the anxious state of affairs 
prevailing on the “Night before Christ- 
mas” takes on a peculiar significance for 
the electric light and power industry in 
the United States—as the nation pre- 
pares to enter the season of short days, 
long nights, Christmas shopping, and the 
traditional bright lights all over the place. 

Literally, until the night before Christ- 
mas, the pattern of the nation’s peak load 
demand is likely to loom larger against 
the background of already strained re- 
serve capacity. Spotty shortages, due to 
the peculiar local conditions such as in 
drought-stricken Maine, already have 
produced some power rationing and vol- 
untary restriction campaigns. But the in- 
dustry as a whole is hopeful and general- 
ly confident that it can get over the big 
hump of December 24th without a major 
breakdown or black-out in any impor- 
tant city or metropolitan area. If Christ- 
mas dawns with this accomplished, and 
with the slight easing of the shopping 
load, it will be about the nicest Christ- 
mas present an overworked industry 
could hope for. 

It would also confound some Cassan- 
dras and Jeremiahs who have, in recent 
months, been painting black pictures of 
a 1947 Christmas spent in darkness with 
all the discomfort, misery, and social 
chaos that a failure of power supply 
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would produce in any modern American 
city. Henry Wallace’s New Republic 
(May 12, ‘{047) went so far as to say 
that the chances were “fifty-fifty” 
that such a catastrophe would occur. 
That sounds pretty bad. Even a segment 
of the trade press, sometimes given to 
lecturing and a consistent attitude of 
omniscience has been recently prodding 
the industry for failure to “recognize” 
the situation—although it is not clear 
just how mere recognition of a situation 
that could otherwise not be helped could 
of itself be of much practical assistance. 
Government agencies have been quick to 
cash in on the ready-made argument for 
more funds (for more facilities that 
would not be in operation for some years 
hence), and even the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration has taken a right- 
eously indignant position against the 
“shortsightedness” of others. 


ut do the facts warrant any such 
posing or pessimism? Regulatory 
officers in Washington, who have made 
an honest effort to appraise the situation 
realistically, agree that there is no such 
thing as a national power shortage. What 
is more, they say that there is not going 
to be any national power shortage. They 
say local power squeezes may become 
critical but not generally alarming. They 
say it is “nobody’s fault” ; but they con- 
cede that some local breakdowns of war- 
worn equipment are not only possible but 
even likely. 

Years of controlled production in the 
electrical manufacturing industry, years 
of delayed deliveries, skyrocketing de- 
mand, and overcrowded equipment may 
take their toll here and there. But if there 
is anyone even gifted with the power of 
hindsight who could have explained, 
back during the war years, how this situ- 
ation could have been avoided, he would 
not merely be a superintellectual, he 
would be a candidate for canonization 
on grounds of passing miracles. 

Looking the situation squarely in the 
face, top regulatory officials in Washing- 
ton say electric utility capacity will not 
get comfortably ahead of demand for 
some time. But, in the words of FPC’s 
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chief of bureau of power, Robert De 
Luccia, the situation is “critical but not 
alarming.” De Luccia disclosed that all 
signs point to an equally critical power 
picture in 1948, with some hopes for re- 
lief in 1949 and later. By that time, how- 
ever, electric industry men expect to have 
the heat pump ready for commercial use. 
This will require new pressure for more 
generating equipment early in the next 
decade. Summing up, the “tight” power 
spots are in northern Maine, and some 
parts of Florida, Iowa, and upper New 
York state. 

Whatever happens between now and 
the time the first spring robin heralds the 
advent of longer daylight hours in 1948, 
somebody may have to eat some crow, 
along about the same time. It may be 
some of the more optimistic forecasters 
of the electric power industry. And it 
may be, on the other hand, the editors 
of the New Republic. But by that time, 
with the Russian situation and one thing 
or another, maybe they will have ac- 
quired a real taste for the stuff. 


> 


No Hiding Place Down There! 


F the regular government depart- 

ments think that the over-all Federal 
budget is going to provide a hiding 
place for appropriation demands, not- 
withstanding Federal spending for the 
Marshall plan, they may be in for an 
unpleasant surprise. Soon after the 
plethora of special reports to President 
Truman revealed just how much the 
Marshall plan was going to cost us, 
Washington observers began to trudge 
around to the various departments to 
find out if there was going to be an 
over-all reduction in ordinary depart- 
ment spending to offset expenditures for 
foreign aid under the Marshall plan. 

The answer they received almost 
every place was an unqualified “nix.” On 
the contrary, a good many of the spend- 
ing and lending agencies felt downright 
put upon, by the modest slices which 
the Appropriations committees made in 
their budget at the last session of Con- 
gress. They seem to be looking forward 
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to the next fiscal year as an opportunity 
to catch up somewhat. 

In fact, most bureaus expect to seek 
record appropriations from the new Con- 
gress, on grounds that: (1) Their pro- 
grams will aid Europe by stepping up 
American productive strength; and (2) 
Congress will not dare cut requests too 
deeply in an election year. Interior and 
Agriculture departments are both hope- 
ful of sizable budget increases. 

REA expects to top any previous year’s 
lending appropriations, This would mean 
a grant from Congress of $300,000,000 
or more. REA in order to get this might 
be willing to submit to some restrictions 
on building new generating plants and 
doing managerial homework for its co- 
op borrowers. After all, the important 
thing is to get the money, without re- 
strictions if possible, but with them if 
necessary. 


LL of this may work very fine as far 
A as the administration - controlled 
Budget Bureau is concerned. But the Re- 
publican leadership in Congress, with its 
eye firmly cocked on a multibillion dol- 


lar tax reduction melon to present to the 
voters during the election year, is not go- 
ing to swallow any over-all budget re- 
quests, without plenty of slicing, pick- 
ing, and examination. 

REA, because of its own political 
popularity, may do better than the other 
bureaus. But some of the GOP boys are 
already gunning for the Reclamation Bu- 
reau because of alleged efforts to put the 
GOP on the spot in politically critical 
northwestern states by spending ap- 
propriations faster than Congress in- 
tended. Suffice it to say that, before the 
budget gets beyond the Appropriations 
committees, the individual budget re- 
quests will, each and everyone, be called 
on the carpet. There will be no hiding 
place down there. 

The Reclamation Bureau has finally 
filed with the Senate Appropriations 
Committee a quarterly report of its ex- 
penditures so far this fiscal year. The 
committee has sent the report to the 
Budget Bureau for a check of several 
apparent “overobligations” of construc- 
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tion funds. The report indicates that 
Reclamation will spend all its money on 
certain projects long before the end of 
the fiscal year, necessitating a request 
for some $36,000,000 in supplemental 
appropriations. 


» 


Small Farm Limit under Fire 


HE Interior Department found it- 

self under fire from a different 
quarter as the special session of Con- 
gress opened. What’s more, the party 
behind the blast was a United States 
Senator who sits on the Democratic 
side of the aisle. 

Senator Sheridan F. Downey of Cali- 
fornia on November 14th accused the 
Federal Bureau of Reclamation of pro- 
moting a campaign of falsification and 
cajolery in its efforts to retain the 160- 
acre limitation for users of irrigation 
water from the Central Valley project. 

He said at a press conference that he 
planned to seek a Senate investigation 
into “propaganda” methods of the bureau 
and remarked later at a luncheon: 

I regret that I’ll have to use such words 
as “dishonest,” “vicious,” and “corrupt,” but 


I do so after four years of intensive inves- 
tigation into the Central valley situation. 


The 160-acre limitation became a part 
of the Reclamation Law in 1902, but 
Senator Downey asserted that it had not 
been enforced on other Federal projects 
and that “it cannot and will not work” in 
California’s Central valley. 

He said that every irrigation district in 
the state was against it, that “not one 
recognized state geologist, engineer, or 
lawyer” believed it could be made to 
work, and that the bureau was insisting 
on it from the motive of “lust or grab 
for power.” 

He charged that Michael W. Straus, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, had made 
“totally false statements” as to the cost 
of water and power to “cajole people” 
into favoring the 160-acre limitation. 

During the last several sessions of 
Congress, attempts have been made to 
get rid of the 160-acre limitation. 
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Tennessee Commission Turns 
Down Southern Bell 
Rate Increase 


GP string of successful quests for 
higher telephone rates in the Bell 
system was snapped in the state of Ten- 
nessee last month. There the railroad and 
public utilities commission turned down 
the petition of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company for a state- 
wide increase of a little more than 16 per 
cent. The asked-for rate adjustment 
would have added about $4,000,000 
to Southern Bell’s revenues annually in 
Tennessee. 

A 2-man majority of the commission 
agreed that Southern Bell had to assume 
the burden of proof in seeking the rate 
boost, to show that the amounts charged 
to operating costs were actually just and 
reasonable, and also “that the amounts 
paid to its interlocking affiliates and 
parent company have not been exces- 
sive.” The commission took the view 
that Southern Bell did not sustain such 
proof. It criticized the company for ask- 
ing the present customers in Tennessee 
to finance further expansion of telephone 
service. 

Said the majority opinion : 

The company failed to support the burden 
of proving that the increased cost of opera- 
tion in 1946 was solely due to increased 
wages and increases in prices of materials 
and supplies. It did not prove that the ex- 
penditures it had made in 1946 were neces- 
sary and/or that same were just and rea- 


sonable and that they were of a recurring 
nature and justified a rate increase, 


peer prt the commission com- 
plained about the large amount spent 
for advertising in the state, and then got 
down to cases with a criticism of the 14 
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And Gossip 


per cent gross revenue tax as a license 
contract fee paid by Southern Bell to the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. It was pointed out that wit- 
nesses stated that no additional services 
would be performed in exchange for 
larger fees certain to result from larger 
gross revenues. The commission added: 
“No ceiling has been placed on this 
amount and it is obvious, therefore, that 
the more revenue received by the peti- 
tioner . . . the larger the license contract 
payment will be.” 

Southern Bell’s petition was treated 
roughly on several other points, too. Re- 
garding the justification of the company’s 
insistence on a high rate of return on its 
equity capital and “other capital” 
(money held for Southern Bell’s use by 
AT&T), the commission declared: 


The commission is unable for the purposes 
of this proceeding to conclude from the 
evidence that 9 per cent is mandatory as a 
rate to be applied to company equity capital, 
or that 6.79 per cent must be yo to other 
capital and that if this is not done that the 
petitioner’s property is being confiscated. 


There was also the complaint made 
that Southern Bell did not prove the jus- 
tification of specific rate changes asked 
in the petition. Commissioners Andrew 
T. Taylor and John C. Hammer signed 
this majority opinion. 

But though this judgment seems 
emphatic enough, it was, in point of 
criticism, overshadowed by the concur- 
ring opinion of another Tennessee com- 
missioner, Leon Jourolmon, Jr. This 
commissioner may be remembered as the 
man who has consistently supported and 
led efforts to require all Tennessee 
utility companies to make strictest com- 
pliance with the principle that any ap- 
proved revision of rates should be per- 
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mitted only upon a showing that the bur- 
den of proof has been fully sustained by 
the petitioners therefor. 

Jourolmon agreed with his fellow com- 
missioners that the Southern Bell rate 
increase petition should be denied, but, 
striking out from there on his own, he 
opined that Southern Bell’s rates in the 
state of Tennessee should be reduced. 


pppoe described in detail what he 
considered the inflationary economic 
structure of the AT&T, and of the 
Southern Bell Company as a fragment 
of the AT&T telephone empire. He out- 
lined certain company capitalizing and 
operating procedures which he claimed 
were outside of the law of the state of 
Tennessee. In general, Jourolmon wrote 
down in 54 typewritten pages the critical 
opinion of AT&T and the Bell system he 
has been expressing from time to time 
for some years. 

From the foregoing it can be gathered 
that in at least one state the Bell system 
will have trouble obtaining rate adjust- 
ments. Whether the Tennessee decision 
will carry any weight in the judgments 
of other regulatory bodies is conjectural. 
But it can be noticed that other commis- 
sions are subjecting the license contract 
fee relationships between Bell companies 
'and AT&T to more and more scrutiny. 
Any alteration of this relationship in the 
future might seriously affect the ability 
of AT&T to pay its traditional dividend 
yearly, it has been estimated. 

That $9 dividend is assured for 
1947, according to most financial ob- 
servers. 


Company 
Chesapeake & Ohio RR 
Commonwealth Edison 
General Motors 
Pacific Lighting 
Inland Steel 
Panhandle Eastern PL 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Independent Tel, Co.’s 


National Minimum Wage Boost 
To Squeeze Independents 


8 g0 Tennessee decision was brought 
up before a congressional hearing in 
Washington last month. During the tes- 
timony of Clyde McFarlin, president of 
the Montezuma Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany, of Montezuma, Iowa, before the 
House Labor subcommittee on the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the mew decree 
was suggested as evidence that a public 
utility commission had refused to raise 
telephone rates even though higher wages 
were being paid by the company. 
McFarlin appeared as a representa- 
tive of a group of independent telephone 
companies who fear that hiking the na- 
tional minimum wage will seriously af- 
fect the stability of their industry. The 
Iowa executive (who, incidentally, draws 
a salary from his company of $75 per 
month) asserted that there would be five 
results following a rise in the national 
minimum rate. They are: (1) a rapid 
conversion to dial operations, with the 
consequent decrease in employment ; (2) 


‘impairment of telephone service (cur- 


tailment of night and Sunday service, 
etc.) ; (3) large increases in telephone 
rates to all independent telephone users 
(estimated from $5 to $13 a year) ; (4) 
liquidation or sale of many small com- 
panies; (5) postponement of purchase 
of new equipment and replacement of 
obsolete telephone equipment. 

Telephone wages take an amazingly 
high percentage of the revenue dollar, 
A chart presented by Mr. McFarlin 
showed the 1946 prospect below. 


& 


Wages in Terms 


Operating 
Of Income 


Income (Millions) 


*USITA 1946 annual statistical report cites income of class A and B 
companies, representing 85%-90% of total revenues of independent tele- 


phone companies, as $154,757,249. 
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rR. McFartin called the commit- 

tee’s attention to the tendency to- 
ward absorption of smaller telephone 
companies by larger ones, which he said 
had been pronounced in the last twenty 
years. He spoke of the many pending 
applications for higher rates now before 
commissions awaiting decision, and re- 
minded the members that even where 
commissions did not have to act (as in 
Iowa, where there is no commission regu- 
lating telephone rates), public reaction is 
often strong enough to preclude rate 
rises. He told of one occasion recently 
where protesting subscribers not only re- 
fused to accept a rate rise above $1 a 
month, but actually pulled the instru- 
ments from their walls and piled them 
in front of the telephone company build- 
ing. 

Recognizing that the committee had 
indicated some uncertainty in dealing 
with the present exemption in the Fair 
Labor Standards law for telephone op- 
erators in exchanges with 500 stations or 
less, Mr. McFarlin tried to explain the 
legislative reasoning behind that exemp- 
tion. He stated that, at the time of the 
passage of the act, the small independents 
were assured that (1) they were serv- 
ices established within the exempted 
provisions of the act; and (2) they were 
not engaged in interstate commerce. But 
the Wage and Hour Administrator did 
not take that view, holding that because 
many systems tied into the Bell system, 
which was interstate in nature, the inde- 
pendents were, in fact, in interstate com- 
merce. 

Under the leadership of Senator 
Herring of Iowa, an amendment to the 
act was passed in 1939, a year after the 
act became law. Concluded Mr. Mc- 
Farlin: 


The arguments which caused Congress to 
act in 1939 are just as valid today as they 
were at the time of the enactment of the 
amendment and become more weighty in 
any consideration of an increase in the 
minimum wage. 


Under questioning, from Subcommit- 
tee Chairman McConnell, Republican of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. McFarlin admitted 
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that, if the minimum wage went up, the 
independent companies would like to see 
the exemption increased to 1,000 sta- 
tions. This appeared unlikely of passage, 
however. 

Later last month Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach asked for an increase in 
the national minimum wage to 75 cents, 
with a proviso that in a deflationary pe- 
riod the minimum drop back to 65 cents, 
This request also seemed unlikely to win 
approval of Congress. 


* 


News Roundup at Press Time 


ESTERN Union has asked the 
House Labor subcommittee 
amending the Fair Labor Standards Act 
for two changes in the statute. One 
would exempt from the act’s provisions 
those employees of agencies, such as 
hotels, cab stands, news and cigar stores, 
who handle telegraph messages merely 
as part of their general trade. The other 
would clarify the definition of “oppres- 
sive child labor” to exclude certain types 
of work for children under sixteen from 
this category. At present all work is con- 
sidered “oppressive” under the terms of 
the act. Telegraph messenger work, of 
course, would be excluded if the West- 
ern Union suggestion is adopted. 
Telephone companies are now gather- 
ing evidence of their need for additional 
channels for mobile telephone service for 
their customers, in anticipation of FCC 
hearings on the subject beginning on 
December 8th, * * * The Magill commit- 
tee report on taxes prepared for the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
advocated continuance of all forms of 
general excise taxes, but urged relaxing 
those where “inequities” exist. It is gen- 
erally presumed on Capitol Hill that 
telephone excises fall into the in- 
equitable category. * * * A record num- 
ber of Bell system employees took ad- 
vantage of the latest company offer to 
purchase stock in AT&T via payroll de- 
ductions. Nearly half the eligible 
workers signed for participation in the 
stock issue. 
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Financial News 


and 
Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


Capital Ratios of Electric 
Utilities 
HOWN below are the capital ratios for 
the electric utility companies since 
1912, based on available data. 

During the earlier history of the elec- 
tric light and power industry it was cus- 
tomary to do much of the financing on 
a common stock basis through issuance 
of rights. In 1902, according to U.S. 
Census figures, the capital structure of 
the electric utility operating companies 
consisted of $255,000,000 long-term debt, 
$24,000,000 preferred stock, and $349,- 
000,000 common stock (not including 
surplus). Assuming a moderate amount 
of surplus, the common stock equity was 
about 60 per cent of the total. Many 
New England companies had still higher 
ratios, and even today are outstanding 
for their high common equity ratios. 

The equity ratio for all utilities de- 
clined from 60 per cent in 1902 to 37 per 
cent in 1937 and has since remained 
around that figure (the decline in stated 
amount of capital being offset by an in- 
crease in surplus). There now appears 
to be some danger that the ratio will drop 
further. The utilities have been resorting 
heavily to bank loans this year, but no 
current record of the aggregate amount is 
available. A part of such loans will, of 
course, be included in current liabilities 
and the balance in funded debt. Most of 
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Pfd. Common 
Stock 


Debt 


49 
48 
47 
46 


these loans mature serially over three to 
ten years and hence a large proportion 
would not be included in so-called long- 
term debt. : 


2 ype the first nine months of 1947 
all utility companies (including 
telephone and miscellaneous) sold $165,- 
000,000 stocks as contrasted with $954,- 
000,000 bonds to raise new money. Con- 
sidering the additional increase in debt 
due to bank loans, it seems obvious that 
new financing this year has been too 
heavily in senior issues. If this trend 
continues over the next two or three 
years it may result in an unbalanced 
structure for many companies. 

The electric utilities may conceivably 
at some future date find themselves in 
the same position as the railroads were 
in the 1930’s—heavily loaded with debt 
at a time when earnings are on the down- 
grade. Some of the gas companies, such 
as Brooklyn Union Gas, have recently 
been experiencing lower earnings. More- 
over, there is always the danger that, as 
the result of new developments such as 
atomic energy, a considerable part of the 
plant may become obsolescent. 

A number of utilities have resorted to 
convertible securities during 1947, and 
more of this financing is probably on the 
way. In some quarters such financing is 
considered equivalent to equity financ- 
ing ; but this is only the case where there 


Common 
Stock Surplus Equity 
45% 5% 50% 
34 6 40 
30 7 37 
31 7 38 
29 9 38 
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is a reasonable likelihood of conversion. 
If the conversion feature is made at- 
tractive enough and the stock market 
does not show a declining trend, conver- 
sion can of course be forced in future 
by calling the issue, but there is no cer- 
tainty that it will be converted into stock 
by any particular year. Hence it appears 
a little dangerous to consider a con- 
vertible bond or a convertible preferred 
stock issue as the equivalent of a com- 
mon stock offering. 

A few companies have issued rights to 
subscribe to new common stock this year, 
as part of a rounded program. Others 
probably hesitate to raise money in this 
way because, almost invariably, the an- 
nouncement of rights has a depressing 
market effect on a company’s stock, and 
of course there is usually a reduction in 
current share earnings. The temptation, 
obviously, is to borrow through bank 
loans or bonds at the relatively low rates 
still prevailing. Three factors operate in 
favor of debt: (1) The high cost of cur- 
rent construction work would, if financed 
principally through common stock, tend 


to penalize common stockholders. (2) 
Thirty-eight per cent of interest charges 
are absorbed by Federal taxes, which is 
not the case with preferred or common 


dividends. (3) The “leverage” factor 
favors debt financing; thus a 6 per cent 
“fair return” on plant construction cost 
would be equivalent to about a 10 per 
cent return on common stock with a 40- 

per cent capital structure, and 14 
per cent with a 50-25-25 per cent struc- 
ture. 


Bye ved every large operating utility 
already has formulated a finance 


program to provide construction funds, 
or will soon have to do so. In selecting 
various kinds of financing, the effect of 
the program on the company’s capital 
ratios should be carefully considered. 
Short-term factors, such as unfavorable 
security market conditions and ease of 
obtaining bank loans, should not weigh 
too heavily as compared with long-term 
considerations. While there may be rea- 
son to believe that the downward trend 
of the bond market may be temporarily 
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checked, there seems no good reason to 
believe that it can be reversed, at least for 
some years. On the other hand, common 
stock prices are low, and may well ad- 
vance over the next two or three years, 
thus favoring the issuance of con- 
vertibles at this time. Because of diffi- 
culties with preferred stock financing, 
local sales of preferred (possibly to cus- 
tomers) may well be considered. 


a 


Analyses of Utility Securities 


AROLD YOUNG of Eastman, Dillon 
& Co. has prepared special studies 
on United Gas Improvement and Pub- 
lic Service Company of Indiana. 
Regarding UGI, Mr. Young points out 
that “a large percentage of the present 
price of the stock is represented by cash, 
U.S. government securities, and invest- 
ment securities for which active open 
markets exist. Therefore, a very low 
price is being placed on the company’s 
interest in its majority owned subsidi- 
aries, most of which are strong utility 
operating companies of Pennsylvania.” 
The company’s principal subsidiaries 
are Luzerne County Gas & Electric, (9 
per cent electric), Allentown-Bethlehem 
Gas, Harrisburg Gas, Consumers Gas, 
and Lebanon Valley Gas. Delaware 
Coach and its subsidiaries provide tran- 
sit service in Wilmington and adjacent 
areas. The companies are all in strong 
financial position. UGI also operates 
the Municipal Gas Works of the city of 
Philadelphia (through a subsidiary), 
receiving a fee for this management. 
The principal investment holdings con- 
sist of Commonwealth & Southern pre- 
ferred, Niagara Hudson Power first 
preferred, Philadelphia Electric common, 
and Public Service of New Jersey 8 per 
cent preferred; these and smaller items 
have an aggregate market value of $19,- 


Including advances of $4,445,000, the 
Eastman, Dillon study estimates the 
value of subsidiaries at $25,349,000. To- 
gether with the investment portfolio 
($19,353,000) and net current assets 
($10,859,000), total assets are placed at 
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$55,563,000, or about $35.47 per share. 
The valuation of subsidiaries was 
worked out on a 12 times earnings basis ; 
applying 10 times, share value would be 
reduced to $33 25. 

The present regular dividend rate is 
$1.30 and an extra dividend of 50 cents 
also has been declared, payable Decem- 
ber 20th. The stock is currently selling 
around 24 on the Stock Exchange. 
Pas SERVICE OF INDIANA is selling 

in the over-counter market around 
40-41. For the twelve months ended 
August 31st, $4.55 per share was earned, 


AND COMMENT 


not including the undistributed earnings 
of a subsidiary. The company early this 
year began a policy of paying dividends 
in the stock of its subsidiary, Indiana Gas 
& Water, in lieu of cash. As Mr. Young 
points out, this method of payment ap- 
parently has created complications, and 
the stock has declined in price. The 
stock dividend program will be com- 
pleted not later than June, 1949, and the 
company is said to be budgeting resump- 
tion of cash dividends at the rate of $3 

The company, by separating its gas and 
water business into the hands of the sub- 
sidiary, is now an all-electric utility. 
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PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITY OFFERINGS JULY-OCTOBER, 1947 


Date of 

Offer- Moody 
ing Rating Bond Issues 

N. Y. Telephone Ref, 22 1982 
Iowa-Illinois G.&E. 1st 23 1977 

Arkansas P.&L. 1st 2% 1977 

Pacific P.&L, 1st 34 1977 

Florida P.&L. Ist 3 1977 


Florida P.&L. S.F. Deb. 34 1972 


Mississippi Power 1st 2% 1977 
Detroit Edison Ref. 23 1982 
Tenn, Gas Trans. Ist 3 1967 
Iowa Public Service Ist 3 1977 
Monongahela Power Ist 3 1977 
Consumers Power Ist 2% 1977 
Duquesne Light 1st 23 1977 


New England Tel. & Tel. Deb. 3 1982 .. 
Texas Electric Service Ist 2% 1977 .... 


Pacific G.&E. Ref. 2% 1980 
South Jersey Gas Ist 44 1977 
Texas P.&L. Ist 3s 1977 
Alabama Power Ist 3% 1977 
Metropolitan Ed. Ist 3 1977 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Deb. 34 1987 
Preferred Stocks 
Coast Counties G.&E. $1 P 


*Public Service of Calorado a as Pfd.. 


Florida P.&L, 44% P 
General Tel. $2.20 fo Pfd. . 


California-Pacific Util. $1 Pfd. 


Common Stocks 
Cleveland Electric Illum. ..... 
New England G.&E. ......... 
Atlantic City Electric 
San Diego G.&E. ............ 
*American Water Works Co, . 
Idaho Power 


* Public offering of balance of issue after excha 
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Tennessee Gas Trans. 4.25% Pfd. ..... 
Monongahela Power 4.8% Pfd. ...... 


eeeeeeee 


Idaho Power 4% Pfd.......... 


eeeeeeee 


eeeeeeee 


“ee eeeee 


Principal 
Syndicate Head 
Halsey, Stuart 
First ee 


ag 

W. C. ew on 
Lehman Bros. 
Halsey, Stuart 
Halsey, Stuart 
Coffin & Burr 
Stone & Webster 
Glore, Forgan 
Merrill Lynch 
Kuhn, Loeb 
First Boston 
Halsey, Stuart 
Harriman, Ripley 
Blyth & Co. 
Halsey, Stuart 
Halsey, Stuart 
First Boston 
Kidder, Peabody 
Halsey, Stuart 


Amount Offering 
(mill.) Price 
103 
101.4 


Dean Witter 
First Boston 
First Boston 
Paine, Webber 
Stone & Webster 
Lehman Bros. 
First California 
Wegener & Daly 


1 
scocces 4 


No. Shares 
(000 omitted) 
133 $43.25 
311 11.75 
343 20.08 
14.50 
8.00 
33.50 


Dillon, Read 
First Boston 
Union pegermien 


Ww. C, Sais 
Blyth & Co. 


300 
277 


nge or subscription offer. 
DEC. 4, 1947 
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What Others Think 


Nationalization of Utilities and 
Industries Draws Criticism 


N October 28th, Winston Churchill, 

British Conservative, and leader of 
his Majesty’s opposition in the House 
of Commons, delivered a speech in the 
grand style for which he is widely noted. 
Well timed to coincide with the Novem- 
ber lst municipal elections throughout 
the United Kingdom, Churchill in effect 
keynoted the campaign to reverse the 
“leftward trend.” The success of the 
Conservatives at the polls may or may 
not be a reflection of the speech, but it 
reflected the same spirit. The address 
puts in the record several good reasons 
why Britons are disturbed over their so- 
cialist government. Churchill stated: 


. I do not believe in the capacity of the 
state to plan and enforce an active high- 
grade economic productivity upon its mem- 
bers or some of them. No matter how 
numerous are the committees they set up, or 
the ever-growing hordes of officials they 
employ, or the severity of the punishments 
they inflict, or threaten, they cannot ap- 
proach the high level of internal eco- 
nomic production which, under free enter- 
prise, personal initiative, competitive selec- 
tion, the profit motive to rectify failure, and 
the infinite processes of good housekeeping 
and personal ingenuity, constitute the life of 
a free society. 


- this, Churchill attacked many of the 
assumptions upon which totalitarian 
governments are based. He condemned 


at once: inept governmental planning, 
meddlesome paternalism, bureaucracy, 
subtle and unsubtle attempts at compul- 
sion, “leveling’—which means every- 
one accepts a lower standard, economics 
of scarcity, and the damper placed on 
individual initiative. On the positive side 
he reaffirms his belief in free enterprise, 
initiative, competition, free choice, prof- 
it incentive, and inventiveness born of 
freedom. Of the latter, he said: 


It is the vital creative impulse that I deep- 
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ly fear the doctrines and policy of the so- 
cialist government have destroyed or are 
rapidly destroying in our national life. 
Nothing that they can plan and order and 
rush around enforcing will take its place. 
They have broken the mainspring and until 
we get a new one the watch will not go. 


This statement, in which Churchill ac- 
cuses the socialist government of 
destroying the vital mechanism of Brit- 
ish economy, is the one by which the 
speech will be remembered. The per- 
tinence of the metaphor is strengthened 
by its sharp application to England’s 
present status. 

He continued: 

. The reason why we are not able to earn 
our living and make our way in the world 
as a vast, complex, civilized community is 
because we are not allowed to do so. The 
whole enterprise, initiative, and genius of 
the British nation is being increasingly para- 
lyzed by the restrictions which are imposed 
upon it in the name of a mistaken political 
philosophy and a largely obsolete mode of 
thought. 


The inaccuracies of socialist economic 
theory, and the application of its 
anachronistic and sometimes utopian 
policies, are cited as the instruments 
which have dragged Britain’s economy 
to a near standstill. 

Churchill is concerned about future 
eventualities in the following. He 
stated : 


. I am sure that this policy of equalizing 
misery and organizing scarcity, instead of 
allowing diligence, self-interest, and ingenu- 
ity to produce abundance, has only to be 
—- to kill this British island stone 

ead. 


As an antidote, he recommended: 


Set the people free—get out of the way, 
and let them all make the best of themselves, 
and win whatever prizes they can for their 
families and their country. Only in this 
way will Britain be able to keep alive and 
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feed its disproportionate population, who 
were all brought into existence here n 
the tides of freedom and will all be left 
> ane and gasping by the socialist 
ebb. ... 


HURCHILL concerns himself later 

with the attitude of a small minority 
in Britain that currently has been anti- 
American. He refers apologetically to 
the epithet bestowed by a Mr. Silverman, 
—presumably an MP—who had re- 
ferred to Americans as “shabby money- 
lenders.” On this he commented: 


. . . This is no service to our country nor is 
it true. The Americans took but little when 
they emigrated from Europe except what 
they stood up in and what they had in their 
souls. They came through, they tamed the 
wilderness, they became what old John 
Bright called “the refuge of the oppressed 
from every land and every clime.” They 
have come today to great estate and power, 
speaking our own language, cherishing our 
common law, and pursuing, like our great 
dominions .. . the same ideals. 


Churchill answers indirectly the heck- 
ling Left’s slur that “the United States 
seeks domination by lending Europe 
money with meddling intentions.” Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

I ask a rhetorical question, I put to my- 
self: “What are dollars?” Dollars are the 
result of the toil and the skill of the Amer- 
ican workingman, and he is willing to give 
them on a very large scale to the cause of 
rebuilding our broken world. In many cases 
he gives them without much prospect of re- 
payment. And Mr. Silverman calls them 
shabby moneylenders ! 


For his effort, the wartime Prime 
Minister received his greatest ovation 
since the war. There was little doubt 
that the Churchill of old was on the 
stump again, and that he felt he must 
meet the challenge presented by the sorry 
plight of the island which he so recently 
defended from external enemies. 


HE same situation seen through the 

eyes of a representative of the 
Labor government is slightly different. 

Lord Inverchapel, British Ambas- 

sador to this country, has taken up the 

defense of the Labor government and 

criticizes the attitude of Americans who 
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believe our aid should be given with some 
assurance that the pro of nationali- 
zation (socialization) would be discon- 
tinued. Speaking at the annual dinner 
of the Academy of Political Science, he 
said: 

There are many serious-minded and 
thoughtful ple in the United States who 
are pane ol disturbed lest even my coun- 
try, which, after all, is the cradle of de- 
mocracy as you and we know it, may fall by 
the wayside on account of what are felt to 
be misguided remedies based u time-worn 
party shibboleths and seatiol to the new, 
harsh, and gnawing problems which beset 
the British Isles and Empire. 


Inverchapel left little room for those 
who do not accept “leftism” as an ir- 
reversible trend, or the need for public 
ownership or control of key industries, 
or utilities. He is convinced that 

. . . those who fear for British democracy 


have simply been blind to or have ignored 
our whole political and social history. 


He inferred that the Labor party was 
an admirable and typically British insti- 
tution. Recent municipal elections and 
the disillusionment they revealed seem 
to speak for themselves. 

Speaking of the Labor party, Inver- 
chapel claimed : 

Its method is empirical, not doctrinaire. 

It seeks to reform, not to overthrow, and 

it holds tenaciously to the liberties which 


the older parties have won over the. cen- 
turies, and has in fact widened them. 


In addition, the Ambassador denied 
that the party was either Marxian So- 
cialist or revolutionary. He stressed 
heavily an argument which might evoke 
some comment from the wartime Prime 
Minister, when he stated that the Atlee 
government’s program was designed “to 
complete the measures of social reform 
which had been agreed upon and started 
by the Churchill government.” 

The Labor party came to power in 
1945 after a wartime cessation of po- 
litical campaigning to which it cannot be 
said it fully lent itself. 

Its aims, he said, were to achieve 
demobilization of needed man power, and 
industrial reconversion. Secondly, it 
aimed at social reforms; and, he added, 
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Thirdly, and most important, to take pow- 
ers to control the nation’s economy far 
enough to prevent the recurrence of the 
tragic and disastrous unemployment which 
we all experienced and deplored after the 
1914 war. 

This meant control of credit through the 
nationalization of the Bank of England. It 
required that new capital issues should be 
reviewed and passed by a national invest- 
ment board. It meant the nationalization of 
certain key industries; namely, coal, inland 
transport, and other public utilities, 


T will be remembered that this same 
preoccupation with reforms and 
“controlling the economy” through na- 
tionalization has attracted popular op- 
position and is the basis for predictions 
that the government will be displaced. 
Inverchapel attempts to placate the 
rising tide of opposition which he rec- 
ognizes exists here, as well as in his own 
country, by putting an arbitrary limit on 
the extent of nationalization. He goes 
on to say: 

At the same time it was made clear that 
only 20 per cent of the economy was to be 
nationalized, and that every encouragement 
would be given to private industry outside 
the nationalized section. 


How this can be done will be seriously 


questioned. Americans will recall from 
direct or indirect experience that once 
controls are imposed upon the economy 
their periphery must always be extend- 
ed. The reason advanced is that one ac- 
tivity or commodity may not be con- 
trolled without extending controls and 
placing limits on other activities or com- 
modities. That is the slippery road to 
total control. When Socialists are in 
power and face a crisis their usual 
remedy is not less, but more Socialism. 

The Ambassador is willing to believe 
that all controls are abhorred, and that 
present restrictions in Britain are a 
“temporary necessity.” 

In a before-dinner discussion, Lewis 
H. Brown, chairman of the board of 
Johns-Manville Corporation, said that 
bringing an end to the nationalization of 
utilities and other industries should be 
made a condition to further aid to Brit- 
ain “as a practical matter.” A leading 
advocate of aid to Europe, Brown held 
that the threat of nationalization is suffi- 
cient to discourage any further invest- 
ment in British industry. This, he 
deemed, was contributing to economic 
stagnation abroad. 

—F. T. 





Research Creates Competition 


N September 30, 1947, ceremonies 

were held at the Locke Insulator 
Corporation dedicating the F. M. Locke 
Ceramic Research and F. H. Reagan Hi- 
Voltage Development laboratories at 
Baltimore. Edison Electric Institute 
Vice President Acker was on hand to ac- 
cept the laboratories on behalf of the 
electric industries. That evening, at a 
supper for guests present at the dedica- 
tion, Charles E, Wilson, president of 
General Electric Company, delivered the 
main address. 

The GE president turned the attention 
of his audience away from the spec- 
tacular and disturbing headlines of page 
one to the routine and taken-for-granted 
daily achievements of Americans in 
order to show the true strength and 


greatness of our industry, its research, 
and our “way of life.” He said: 


. .. I would like to examine with you, in 
a very calm, small way, some of the good 
things in life. Tomorrow we can go back to 
worrying about the others—and if we don’t 
then worry quite so much, perhaps the time 
will have been well spent. Let us restore 
our sense of balance with a few dull figures 
which for all their dullness actually represent 
the real strength of the American eco- 
nomical system in its true light, and which, 
for that reason, supply us with a much more 
reliable crystal ball for calling tomorrow’s 
events than some of the highly polished jobs 
that are currently being twirled in the 
capitals of the world—including our own. 


N order to find out what our real situa- 
tion is we cannot make a superficial 
examination of our surroundings and ac- 
complishments; Wilson feels we must 
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scratch deeper. He posed the question: 


What does a more searching inventory of 
our system reveal? Three things: first, the 
truly dynamic character of the American 
economy; second, the projection of that 
character into the future, because nothing 
in sight so far can stop it; third, a social 
growth, or coming of age, that even we our- 
selves have not appreciated. 


How are we sure that we possess 
these qualities and potentialities ? Wilson 
provided the answer in the following: 


Evidence of the dynamic character of the 
American economy is found when we con- 
sider the rapid rise of industrial research, 
the increase in national output, the increase 
in worker output, and the growth of capital 
investment in the worker, to name the first 
things that come to mind, 


Of research, the principal theme of 
the day’s addresses, he said: 


In 1940, before we were fairly under the 
driving and expanding stimulus of war, the 
amount of formal industrial research being 
done in the United States had already in- 
creased ten times over the amount that was 
done in 1920... . If it were not for indus- 
trial research we would not be here— 
literally. I know of nothing so characteristic 
of the pattern of American economic growth, 
or so compelling in its results—on competi- 
tion, on progress, on prosperity, on our 
whole national life—as this one factor. 


_ piece of evidence, he finds, 
is our national output’s tremendous 
increase. American productivity, he said, 
has been the deciding factor in two 
world wars. As he put it: 


... It is our tower of strength which even 
we ourselves underestimate, and I doubt 
very much if it will ever be torn down from 
a soap box. Europe inches along at from 
35 to 40 per cent of its prewar industrial 
output; the United States is operating today 
at about 185 per cent of its prewar industrial 
output. 


Wilson turns to the subject of infla- 
tion, prophecies of unemployment, and 
the business cycle’s operation. He com- 
mented : 


... I believe we have tended to underestimate 
the strength of some of the postwar infla- 
tionary forces; that is, the reasons which 
underlie our inflation seem to have been more 
solid than we anticipated. We did not have 
the unemployment, forecast in certain quar- 
ters, because of a tremendous burst of pub- 
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lic buying, which has held on longer than 
was expected. If this were a mere boom- 
and-bust cycle, the decline in orders—when 
it did come—would have been followed by 
cuts in production, employment, and buy- 
ing power. But this has not happened, and 
the demand for goods has been sustained at 
such a level that it was possible to adjust 
unbalanced inventory positions without creat- 
ing a recession in business activity. 


He is convinced that, despite the rash 
statements of those who are attempting 
to prove otherwise, most of the increases 
in price are made reluctantly, because of 
their possible effect on volume of busi- 
ness. They are made, he stated, only be- 
cause rising labor and material costs 
make such increases necessary. 


Hl {® is certain that in our thinking 
about the postwar economic pic- 
ture we have been considering only a few 
of the factors that provide the setting in 
which the individual acts take place. He 
believes : 
. » . we have concentrated our thinking so 
much on the idea that we have been build- 
ing up inventory and filling needs deferred 
by war that we have overlooked what is now 
almost the main factor in our market—the 
large current demand caused by full employ- 
ment at high wages. In July of this year 
there were a third more civilians employed 
than in 1939, and the real income of the 
average worker, allowing for the increase 
in the cost of living, was 27 per cent larger. 


Increased worker output is a by- 
product of better methods, machines, 
and working conditions—one of the de- 
pendable ascending curves in our indus- 
trial experience. He stated: “Increased 
output per worker accounts for greater 
national output, and acts as an offset to 
increased material and labor costs.” 

Wilson cites as an interesting and 
logical fact that in the 60-year period be- 
tween 1880 and 1940 the amount of capi- 
tal that industry invests in its worker has 
increased three times, and that the share 
capital takes from the income has de- 
clined steadily. The only interpretation 
he can put on this fact is 

that risk capital has continually been will- 

ing to support American industry in increas- 


ing amounts; that the productive efficiency 
of the worker has been steadily increased 
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through better tools and constant research; 
that greater production has resulted and that 
the worker has received a continuously 
larger share of the profits. This is the recipe 
from which we have concocted a dynamic 
economy. 


Hs supported the economy’s 
character with the evidence con- 
tained in the first half of his address, 
Wilson believes that it would take little 
to project the curves obtained into the 
future and predict a probable national 
course of action. He declared: 
... It would be comforting, in the face of the 
daily attacks upon our system, and in the 
face of the predictions that swell from 
within the country as well as from without 
that time is about to blow the whistle on 
the institution of private enterprise, to feel 
that we have only to stop our ears to the 
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“THE TRANSFORMER DIVISION TOLD ME TO PICK UP THE BIGGEST 
‘POTHEAD’ IN THE SHOP AND THROW IT OUT ON THE JUNK PILE” 


clamor and fight it out along the same old 
lines. Unfortunately this is not quite true. 
Like any fighter of experience we must do 
a certain amount of rolling with the punches 
and adapt our program of attack to pre- 
vailing conditions. But this is nothing new. 
The American capitalistic system has 
never been blind nor foolhardy nor reaction- 
ary in the long run or it would have fallen 
long ago. Its adaptability on defense has al- 
ways matched its boldness on attack. We are 
possessed of a working, practical economic 
philosophy, proved by time and results. 


He advises that we neither ignore our 
opponents, nor take them lightly, and 
above all let us not lose confidence in our 
own methods. He calls attention to the 
revolt against laissez faire and the rise 
of economic planning—constituting a 
distinctive Twentieth Century trend. He 
expresses the opinion that when these 
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are looked at in their proper proportions 
to other relative matters these forces only 
represent the increasing social conscious- 
ness which our expanding economy has 
aroused in its shaping of the destinies of 
people both at home and abroad. He con- 
tended that 


... we have had to make economic decisions 
and adopt conscious policies that were un- 
known to the early industrialist who was 
uninhibited by broad social considerations. 
This conscious economic policy making has 
accomplished much good, in the way of labor 
legislation, monopoly regulation, control of 
interstate commerce, and so on, but Pro- 
fessor Slichter points out that the chance 
for blunders and unintended results is also 
great. We must make sure, in the United 
States today, that we pursue policies which 
stimulate expansion of production, rather 
than limit or strangle it. 


E notices that American economic 
thinking has been stunted, in ef- 
fect, by the great depression. The con- 
cern it aroused, he declares, caused many 
to regard temporary conditions as part of 
a permanent trend. To these notions he 
attributes the undue emphasis on security 
at the expense of opportunity. He has 
faith that 


The dynamic character of our economy 
will be continued into the future by the 
plentiful supply of new materials, methods, 
and processes which have sprung seemingly 
from war experience, but actually were 
gathering momentum years before in the ac- 
tive crucibles of industrial research and in 
the tireless experimentation of specialists. 
The most spectacular of these, of course, is 
atomic energy. Startling progress in the 
medium of transportation and communica- 
tion, which are themselves logical results of 
a competitive economy, will be the instru- 
ments of extending the scope of that econo- 
my, as they strike the shackles from unde- 
veloped areas and create new services and 
businesses. 


He lauds research and its accomplish- 
ments, its likely future contributions, and 
of the part it plays, he said: 


Research creates competition, and, in 
America, because of the “unplanned” way 
we do business, we have a larger number of 
business enterprises, keener competition, and 
increasing expenditures for research. We 
have 10,000,000 centers of innovation—6,- 
000,000 in agriculture and 4,000,000 outside 
of agriculture—where experiments are con- 
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stantly being tried without having first to 
obtain the authority of the state or other 
controlling body. No regimented economy 
can compete with such a setup. By its very 
nature it must fall behind its own weight 
and inflexibility. These are some of the sali- 
ent considerations for us to ponder, and 
from which we can take courage, as we face 
the future. 


The fact that our country is both the 
economic and scientific center of the 
modern world is a tribute in itself to our 
research institutions, he stated. The in- 
crease in the number of scientists in 
America, in effect, guarantees increased 
competition. Wilson is fearful lest we 
underestimate our capacity to turn up 
with new enterprises. In the last seventy 
years, he said, the number of physicists, 
engineers, chemists, and metallurgists 
has increased 10 to 14 times as fast as 
the total number of employed persons. 
This increase has been due primarily to 
the rise of industrial research. 


LONG with all our other accomplish- 
ments Wilson cites evidences of our 
socio-economic maturity. He calls atten- 
tion to some facts that we may have taken 
for granted. Notably among these: 


Today we are conscious of our leadership 
and our responsibility in the politico- 
economic world. In fact it has been thrust 
upon us. And we have adjusted ourselves 
internally over the years : 

. . we have a more marked codperation be- 
tween industry and government agencies, 
for all of our disputes; we are striving for 
better housing and increased educational 
facilities; undoubtedly we have better liv- 
ing and working conditions ; we have greater 
intellectual freedom, and we are stronger in 
the enjoyment and appreciation of civil 
rights. Even our troublous labor legislation 
itself, as represented by the Wagner Act 
and the Taft-Hartley Act, has moved us 
slowly toward industrial citizenship. We are 
making progress, even if we sometimes lose 
that fact in the grinding of the gears and 
the howls of the reluctant and recalcitrant. 


We must keep ever uppermost in our 
minds, he said, the fact that today em- 
ployees get some 60 per cent of the na- 
tional income and the fact that three out 
of every four people in gainful occupa- 
tions are employees. Our economy has 
thusly affected the national character of 
our population. 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK 


In his closing remarks, Wilson restates 
the idea expressed in his approach to his 
subject that he thinks it was more profit- 
able and more pleasant if he ignored the 
hue and cry for the moment and drank 


in a little of the fresh air from the great 
and satisfying panorama of America— 
as it really is without contamination by 
distorted interpretation or alien influence. 





AT&T’s New Radio Relay 


EAMING telephone conversations and 
television pictures through space 
via seven intermediate stations on hill- 
tops, the Bell system radio relay system 
between New York and Boston was 
opened November 13th for experimental 
use by Walter S. Gifford, president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Simultaneous ceremonies in 
New York, Boston, and Washington— 
including a television program carried 
on the longest television network in exist- 
ence—were linked by a circuit combining 
the new radio relay and the coaxial cable 
between New York and Washington, 
D. C. The ceremonies in New York 
were held at the Long Lines headquarters 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, 32 Avenue of the 
Americas, 

Radio relay is the newest type of long- 
distance communication facility to be 
used by the Bell system. By transmitting 
sharply focused radio microwaves along 
a line-of-sight path, it provides an ex- 
ceptionally large number of long-distance 
circuits, which may be used for hundreds 
of simultaneous telephone conversations, 
for transmitting television, and for 
other communication services. 


HE following comments on the 

radio relay system were made by 
Bell system executives during the in- 
augural program. 

Walter S. Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company : 

We (the Bell system) are in the communi- 
cations business and we intend to use the 
best and most economical means of giving 
communication service, whether by wire or 
radio. That point of view will continue to 
guide us and will lead, I feel sure, to the 
greatest service achievements. 
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Dr. Oliver E. Buckley, president of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. : 


Now we are going to use radio as an 
entirely new type of communication facility 
to carry a great volume of communications 
between our major cities... . Such a system 
actually becomes a work horse, if you will 
—a means of providing communication cir- 
cuits in great numbers—hundreds, eventual- 
ly thousands of telephone circuits, and, if 
necessary, dozens of television channels. 
Eventually we may have numerous radio re- 
lay routes binding cities together to any ex- 
tent necessary. Even as we open the system 
between New York and Boston today, work 
is well advanced on a second system between 
New York and Chicago. 

Bell system radio relay is not in any 
sense a communication system merely 
ge with, and outside of, the nation-wide 

il telephone network. On the contrary, 
our radio relay is designed to become an 
integral part of the entire network. 

To meet our objectives of dependability 
and high quality has demanded that we in- 
corporate in this system a number of new 
and distinctive features. For example, the 
antennas which beam the radio waves from 
one station to the next are of radically new 
design. They are in effect lenses which con- 
centrate the energy into a narrow beam of 
high intensity, much as an optical lens con- 
centrates the beam of a searchlight, and they 
effectively prevent random radiation in oth- 
er directions where it might interfere with 
other stations or routes. Furthermore, the 
wide bands of radio frequencies passing 
through the antennas may be carrying many 
different packages of electrical information 
at the same time. To separate these various 
units and route them properly, we have de- 
veloped new microwave filters which are 
very interesting. I stress these points be- 
cause to our minds they make for efficient, 
dependable, high-quality service. 


The first telephone call, officially open- 
ing the radio relay system, was made by 
President Gifford, who talked with Joe 
E. Harrell, president of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, in Bos- 
ton. Speaking from Washington, Paul 
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A. Walker, acting chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, and 
H. Randolph Maddox, president of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone com- 
panies, joined the conversation. 

Walker said that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission was deeply in- 
terested in the progress of radio relay 
and expressed the opinion that the Bell 
system’s radio relay development was an 
important contribution toward making 
the communication network of the 
country more useful and valuable. 

As host to representatives of the press 
and radio and television executives, at 
the ceremonies in New York, Frank P. 
Lawrence, vice president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, in 
charge of the Long Lines Department, 
then introduced the intercity television 
broadcast. Lawrence said: 


The network is about 500 miles long and 
is the longest television network to date, 
making it possible to bring television pro- 
grams to a potential viewing audience of 
about 25,000,000 people. This is, I believe, 
the largest population group so far brought 
within the range of network television. 


The program was seen by audiences in 
all cities along the East coast having tele- 
vision broadcasting stations. The sta- 
tions broadcasting the program were: 
WABD, WCBS, and WNBT in New 
York; WFIL-TV and WPTZ in Phila- 
delphia; WMAR-TV in Baltimore; 


WMAL-TV, WNBW, and WTTG in 
Washington; and WRBG in Schenec- 
tady. 

Titled “The Story of Seven Hilltops,” 
the television broadcast began in New 
York, where Gifford, Carl Whitmore, 
president of the New York Telephone 
Company, and Lawrence participated in 
the early part of the program. The scene 
then shifted to Boston, to Harrell, whose 
image traveled by radio relay to New 
York, and beyond to Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington by coaxial cable. 
Next, Maddox and Walker, in Wash- 
ington, joined the program and were 
seen on television screens in other cities 
of the network. Tom Shirley, announcer 
for the Bell system’s “Telephone Hour,” 
who was master of ceremonies, concluded 
the television broadcast in New York. 

Following the television broadcast, Dr. 
Ralph Bown, director of research at the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, conducted 
a technical demonstration of the radio re- 
lay system for the audiences in New York 
and Boston. This included the use of 
special test films and charts, arranged to 
show the capabilities of the radio relay 
system and its method of operation, 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies, 
press and radio representatives made 
telephone calls over the new radio relay 
system between the two cities. Guests 
were shown the equipment involved in 
the demonstration. 





Guidance for Employees 


nase of an illustrated guide to 
personnel benefits and privileges for 
the more than 7,500 employees of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, was an- 
nounced recently. The 68-page handbook, 
entitled You and Your Company, would 
be mailed to each of the utility company’s 
employees. In addition to setting forth the 
organization of Philadelphia Electric’s 66 
departments and divisions, the booklet 
enumerates the various privileges ac- 
corded employees, ranging from medical 
services to membership in the company’s 
athletic association. Although many of 
the standard benefits provided for em- 


ployees originated before World War I, 
they are still considered modern innova- 
tions in employee relations. 

General information about the com- 
pany’s operations also is noted in the 
new book, second of its type issued to 
employees in recent years. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company 
system serves an area covering 2,340 
i with a population of nearly 3,000,- 


In 1947, about seven and two-thirds 
billion kilowatt hours will be supplied to 
approximately 826,500 electric custom- 
ers. 
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In General 


Pipe-line Expansion Urged 


Si Federal Power Commission 
said recently a trial examiner had 
recommended that the Mississippi River 
Fuel Corporation be allowed to make a 
$13,654,140 expansion of its natural gas 
pipe lines from Louisiana to St. Louis. 

If no exceptions were filed before No- 
vember 25th and no commission action 
taken for ten days thereafter, the ex- 
aminer’s recommendation would become 
final. 

The corporation proposes a series of 
loop lines, including 199 miles of 22-inch 
pipe, 20 miles of 10-inch pipe, and 2.3 
miles of 12-inch pipe. 

The proposed lines would connect 
with lines parallel to the company’s 22- 
inch pipe line running northward from a 
point near Perryville, Louisiana, through 
Arkansas and Missouri to Iilinois. 

The expansion would increase sales 
capacity from 183,000,000 to 266,000,- 
000 cubic feet a day. 

The examiner recommended that the 
company be permitted to build the lines 
on condition that they not be used for 
new customers except for the Mississippi 
Lime Company, the Peerless Lime Com- 
pany, Ste. Genevieve Lime Company, 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, Il- 
linois Power Company, Missouri Port- 
land Cement Company, Shell Oil 
Company, and Union Electric Power. 


To Direct Gas Production 
Research 
rR. Newcoms K. Cuaney, for the 
past twelve years director of re- 
search for the United Gas Improvement 
Company, Philadelphia, has been ap- 
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pointed to direct the gas production 
research program of the American Gas 
Association, effective November Ist, it 
was announced by H. Carl Wolf, man- 
aging director of the association. Dr. 
Chaney took charge of the work previ- 
ously directed by Edwin L. Hall, who 
has been appointed director of the asso- 
ciation’s testing laboratories at Cleveland 
and Los Angeles. 

The association is engaged in a con- 
tinuing program of research to find bet- 
ter and more economical ways to pro- 
duce gas. In pursuit of this objective, 
gas production research projects are 
now under way at the AGA Labora- 
tories, in utility plants, and at a number 
of universities, scientific and govern- 
mental institutions outside the industry. 
Dr. Chaney’s work is to codrdinate and 
guide these activities. 


Action on Gas Bill Delayed 


o further congressional action on 

the Rizley-Moore natural gas bill 

is likely until the regular session of Con- 

gress, beginning in January, Representa- 

tive Ross Rizley, Republican of Okla- 
homa, said recently. 

In the meantime, an industry study of 
the probable effects of the legislation 
upon price of gas to consumers will be 
completed to answer what Rizley termed 
“misleading information” put out by the 
Federal Power Commission as to the 
effect upon consumer prices. 

The bill, sponsored by Rizley and 
Senator E. H. Moore, Republican of 
Oklahoma, passed the House last session 
and is now in the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 
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Alabama 


Suit Protests REA Loan 


Tz Alabama Power Company has 
filed suits asking the Montgomery 
Circuit Court to review and set aside a 
recent order by State Finance Director 
W. H. Drinkard approving a $5,516,- 
000 REA loan for the Alabama Electric 
Codperative, Inc. 

The petitions, filed on November 12th, 
charge Drinkard had no authority to 
override a prior ruling of John P. Shaf- 
fer, head of his department’s local 


finance division, in which the codpera- 
tive’s application was denied. 

“Drinkard did not conduct, hear, or 
preside over any part of the public hear- 
ing in the case,” the petitions said. “He 
did not hear or consider the evidence 
introduced . . . did not hear or consider 
the testimony of witnesses .. .” 

The utility contended the Drinkard 
order was “invalid” because “it does not 
appear that such order was based upon 
the evidence or upon any consideration 
of the evidence in the proceedings.” 


Arkansas 


Streetcars to Make Last Runs 


At streetcars will be off Little Rock 
streets by midnight Christmas Day, 
replaced by the new trackless trolleys 
and motorbuses, President P. E. Mc- 
Chesney of Capital Transportation Com- 
pany announced recently. 

Trackless trolleys will be operated on 
that day on the Pulaski Heights-South 
Main line, and on the East Ninth line, 
which will be connected later with the 
Fair Park trolley line when overhead 
wire construction is completed. Motor- 
buses will serve Fair Park line mean- 
while, and all other lines. 

Transfers between Little Rock and 
North Little Rock were recently elimi- 
nated for those traveling the Park Hill 
lines, 

Council Votes Levy 
f Re~ Little Rock city council last 


month voted a $55,000 annual tax 
against Arkansas Louisiana Gas Com- 


pany, payable quarterly, but referred 
ordinances taxing Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company and Arkansas 
Power & Light Company to the commit- 
tee of the whole for later hearing. 

Southwestern Bell had submitted an 
ordinance fixing its tax at the commit- 
tee of the whole-approved figure of $45,- 
000, but there was disagreement as to 
whether a clause should be included 
providing for deduction of any unpaid 
bills due the company from the city. E. 
N. McCall, district manager, recalled 
the company’s difficulty in collecting 
pole rental this year, which the city had 
refused to pay. The city council held no 
contract existed. 

The council was unable to reach an 
agreement with Arkansas Power & Light 
officials during an earlier committee of 
the whole hearing on the power com- 
pany’s proposal for readjustment of 
power and steam heat rates to the city. 
The proposed company tax was $80,000. 


California 


Railway Gets Rehabilitation 
Fund 


HE public utilities commission of 


spend $6,500,000 out of the $20,000,000 
bond issue voted on November 4th to 
provide an early start on rehabilitation 


San Francisco last month voted to of the municipal railway. 
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The commission, holding its first 
meeting since the election, requested 
Controller Harry Ross to recommend 
sale of the bonds to the board of super- 
visors so that the money could be made 
available in January. 

Utilities Manager James H. Turner 
estimated that orders could be placed by 
February Ist. 

The commission agreed to spend the 
first bond funds as follows: 

1. Purchase of 20 58-passenger busses 
and 60 44-passenger busses at a total cost 
of $1,580,000, 


2. The purchase of 60 Yo a 
trolley coaches at a cost of $1,170,000. 

3. Construction of garage facilities, 
$1,054,000. 

4. The installation of overhead con- 
struction for trolley coach operation over 
21.16 miles of streets, $582,000, 

5. Repair of streetcar tracks, $1,103,- 


6. Remodeling of streetcar barns, 
$500,000. 

Turner said remaining bond funds 
would be allocated in the railway’s 1948- 
49 budget. 


Colorado 


City Seeks Court View on 
Charter 


[= controversy over Denver’s pro- 
posed new charter, stemming from 
its defeat in last month’s election, 
reached district court on November 15th 
in the first step to clarify whether an- 
other charter convention must be called. 

City Attorney J. Glenn Donaldson 
filed a petition for clarification of Article 
XX of the Colorado Constitution, which 
has been interpreted differently by lay- 
men and attorneys alike on its provisions 
for charter elections and conventions. 

Mayor Newton asked Donaldson to 
press for a court opinion as “speedily as 
possible,” terming it imperative that 
whatever doubt exists “be dispelled” 
quickly. 

The mayor said he had been advised 
by Malcolm Lindsey, legal consultant to 
the recent charter convention, that the 
case first must be heard in district court, 
then go to the state supreme court. No 
action was expected on a second charter 
convention until supreme court opinion 
is determined. 

The proposed charter was defeated by 
a vote of 32,532 to 26,516, giving Mayor 
Newton his first major political setback 
since he rode into office on a landslide 
last May. 7 

The charter’s defeat was generally in- 
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terpreted as an uprising of home-owning 
taxpayers against fears that municipal 
levies would be increased sharply. New- 
ton contended throughout the campaign, 
however, that any tax boost resulting 
from the document would be extremely 
small. 

Under the proposed charter, control of 
public utility companies would be placed 
in a board appointed by the mayor, 
rather than in the state public utilities 
commission. 


Power Rates Cut 


NNOUNCEMENT of a reduction of 
rates by the Poudre Valley Rural 
Electric Association, Inc., was made re- 
cently by W. A. Besel, manager. The 
association serves 2,300 farm customers 
in Larimer, Weld, and Boulder counties. 
The reduction was made retroactive to 
November Ist, Besel said, following ap- 
proval by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration at Washington of a long- 
standing application. 

For farm and home service the basic 
charge of $3.40 a month for the first 40 
kilowatt hours will be dropped to $33. 
The next 40 kilowatt hours remain un- 
changed at 5 cents but the next 120 kilo- 
watt hours drop to 2 cents, a cut of half 
a cent. Some other changes were made 
in the schedule. 
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Florida 


Not Subject to State Tax 


TS state supreme court last month 
ruled that natural gas piped into the 
state for sale is in interstate commerce 
and is not subject to Florida’s gross 
receipts tax. The court, in a 6-to-1 deci- 
sion, upheld the Leon County Circuit 
Court in a suit originally filed against 
the United Gas Pipeline Company by the 
late Comptroller J. M. Lee in 1942, 
Court records showed the company 
pipes the gas from Louisiana through 


Mississippi and Alabama to Escambia 
county, for sale to customers in Florida. 

The company contended it was not 
liable for the $1.50 tax on per $100 of 
gross receipts, enacted in 1931, because 
the tax applied only to business “done 
between points in the state of Florida.” 

The state comptroller appealed the 
lower court decision and contended the 
interstate nature of the business ends 
when the gas is delivered in Florida and 
the sale is not consummated until de- 
livery is made. 


Georgia 


Silent on Clark Hill Action 


FFICERS of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany, Atlanta, said recently they 
had no comment on a decision by the 
fourth circuit court of appeals in Balti- 
more affirming the action of the Federal 
Power Commission in refusing to grant 
the Savannah River Electric Company, 
an affiliate of Georgia Power, a permit 
to build the Clark Hill dam, on the 
Savannah river, above Augusta. 
The Corps of Engineers is now en- 
gaged in work on this $46,000,000 proj- 


ect, the first of a series of similar 
projects designed to develop the Savan- 
nah river basin along TVA lines. The 
Savannah River Electric Company 
sought to take over this work from the 
Corps of Engineers and complete the 
Clark Hill dam. 

In the decision, written by Judge John 
J. Parker, and concurred in by Judge 
Morris A. Soper and Judge Armistead 
M. Dobie, the court said there is “grave 
doubt” as to whether the FPC had power 
even to consider the application of the 
Savannah River Electric Company. 


Kentucky 


Lease Adds More Gas 


PIPE-LINE leasing plan enabling the 
Central Kentucky Natural Gas 
Company to bring an additional 3,500,- 
000 cubic feet of fuel into the Bluegrass 
area on cold days has been approved, the 
state public service commission an- 
nounced recently. 

The company said it would lease the 
24-mile long, 8-inch line from Petroleum 
Exploration, Inc. The leased line orig- 
inates near Richmond and stretches to 
Lexington. 

At present, the line is supplying the 
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Central Kentucky Company. But when 
the weather becomes severely cold this 
winter and the company needs more gas, 
it will get the additional fuel from the 
Tennessee Gas & Transmission Com- 
pany. Ed O’Rear, commission engineer, 
said the 3,500,000 cubic feet, in addi- 
tion to the company’s regular supply, 
could be put through the line by applying 
higher pressure. 

The lease expires October 1, 1948. 

Gas is sold at wholesale by Central 
Kentucky to outlets serving Frankfort, 
Midway, and Richmond. The company 
sells at retail to customers in Lexington, 
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Georgetown, Cynthiana, Winchester, 
Mount Sterling, and other communities. 


Power Users Get Rate Cut 


Fagen GREEN users of electricity 
are expected to save an estimated 
$36,300 annually through rate reduc- 
tions announced last month by the 
electric plant board. 

The reductions, scheduled to go into 
effect December Ist, will give Bowling 
Green the lowest electric rates in Ken- 
tucky and among the lowest in the na- 
tion, according to Hubert Cherry, 
superintendent of the board. 


He said new rates would be less than 
those of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
making Bowling Green the first city in 
the state below that level. 

Residential consumers and operators 
of small businesses will receive the 
greatest benefits from the reduction, 
Cherry said. They will pay approxi- 
mately 12 per cent less for electrical 
power. Industrial consumers will pay 
about 10 per cent less. 

The rate reduction has been approved 
by the TVA, Cherry said. The Federal 
agency sells low-cost electricity to the 
board for distribution. 


Massachusetts 


Rate Increases Proposed 


ROPOSED rate increases, under which 

Boston householders would pay an 
average of 46 cents more a month on 
their gas bills, were filed with the state 
public utilities commission last month by 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Company. 
The utilities commission was scheduled 
to set a date for a public hearing on the 
application. 

The proposed rates for domestic users 
would be 10 cents for the first 200 cubic 
feet used each month; 2 cents per 100 
for the next 3,800 cubic feet; and 1 cent 
per 100 for all gas over 4,000 cubic feet 
used each month. Increases for commer- 
cial customers would be slightly more in 
the initial steps of the rate, but for all 
gas consumption of more than 100,000 
cubic feet per month the increase in the 
rate would be one-half cent net per 
100 cubic feet. 

E. M. Farnsworth, president, said the 
increased rates were necessitated by 


mounting costs of labor and materials, 
and added that the present rates have 
been in effect since October 1, 1939. 


Utility Bills Filed 


) pres magoanie public utility com- 
panies would be subjected to 
tighter restrictions under bills filed with 
the house clerk last month by a Boston 
legislator. They would have to establish 
uniform gas and electric rates through- 
out the state, would be prohibited from 
imposing an extra charge for seasonal 
use of gas and electricity, would have to 
install meters on supply tanks of house- 
holders using illuminating gas, would be 
required to pay a “reasonable amount” to 
private property owners where they use 
poles carrying wires for transmission of 
intelligence, and would have public rep- 
resentatives named by the governor on 
the directorates of water, gas, street rail- 
way, railroad, and insurance companies. 


Mississippi 

designed to eliminate violence in the 178- 

day-old Southern Bus Lines strike. 
The bills, passed by a special session 

of the legislature which completed its 
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Legislature Approves Bills 


Peper Fielding Wright was 
scheduled to sign a half-dozen bills 
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work on November 15th, give the gover- 
nor a state police force to investigate 
violence and illegal interference with 


various state transportation facilities. 
Also outlawed was the possession of 
explosives for violent purposes. 


Missouri 


Governmental Employees Not 
Covered 


| rata state constitutional guar- 
anty of the right to organize labor 
unions and bargain collectively does not 
cover governmental employees, accord- 
ing to a ruling handed down last month 
by the state supreme court in two sep- 
arate decisions which will affect em- 
ployees of publicly owned utilities as 
well as other governmental workers in 
the service of the state and its political 
subdivisions. 

In one case the high state tribunal 


denied the right of bargaining to em- 
ployees of the city of Springfield, includ- 
ing those in its public utilities depart- 
ment. The other decision upheld the St. 
Louis Board of Police Commissioners in 
banning union membership by police- 
men. 

Written by Judge Laurance M. Hyde, 
the court’s opinion in the Springfield 
Case asserted flatly that a collective bar- 
gaining section in the bill of rights of 
Missouri’s 1945 Constitution “can only 
be construed to apply to employees in 
private industry. . . . It cannot apply to 
public employment.” 


Pennsylvania 


Gas Rationing Started 


oe gas shortage has started to take 
its winter toll of Pittsburgh indus- 
try. One hundred industrial customers 
of Equitable Gas Company have been 
cut back 40 per cent in the amount of 
gas they can use. 

One company, in operation in Law- 
renceville sixty-nine years, has closed 
down, with lack of sufficient gas given 
as the main reason. 

Equitable officials explained that the 
early rationing of 60 per cent to indus- 
trial patrons may avoid 80 to 100 per 
cent shutdowns during severe cold spells 
later. The curtailment put into effect in 
advance of extreme emergencies will en- 
able the company to maintain higher 


storage levels. Equitable has refrained 
from limitations on household patrons. 


Sues Union for Strikes 


HE Penn Transit Company of Mc- 

Keesport has filed a $10, dam- 
age suit against the union of its drivers, 
General Manager Floyd Dentzer an- 
nounced last month. 

It charges Division 1214 AFL Amal- 
gamated Association of Street Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
with “breach of contract,” he said. The 
suit alleged that the union struck illegally 
four times since 1943, but the attempt to 
recover $10,000 in damages specifically 
referred to a 4-hour walkout on Novem- 
ber 6th in support of a discharged driver. 


South Carolina 


Public Hearing Set on Merger 
REQUEST from Governor Strom 
Thurmond for a public hearing on 
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the proposed merger of two large elec- 
tric companies was followed recently by 
a South Carolina Public Service Com- 
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mission order setting a hearing on 
December 2nd. 

Two groups have protested the merg- 
ing of the South Carolina Electric & Gas 
Company and the South Carolina Power 
Company of Charleston. 

State Senator O. T. Wallace and 
Mayor William M. Morrison of Charles- 
ton protested to the commission against 
its approval of the South Carolina Elec- 
tric & Gas Company’s issuance of securi- 


ties to acquire the assets or securities of 
the power company in their city. 

Munson Morris of Aiken, chairman 
of a cooperatives’ committee on lower 
power rates, said the group had endorsed 
the petition filed by the leston offi- 
cials. Morris said that the codperatives 
favored the acquisition of the Charles- 
ton utility by the Santee-Cooper Author- 
ity, which previously had negotiated to 
purchase the company. 


Utah 


Gas Rate Cut Ordered 


Te state public service commission 
on November 15th ordered the 
Mountain Fuel Supply Company to re- 
duce its natural gas rates and charges by 
$1,366,291 annually, beginning not later 
than January 25, 1948. If the ordered 
reduction is applied to residential and 
commercial rates only, a 36 per cent de- 
crease will be granted those users. 

The order, signed by Chairman Don- 
ald Hacking and Commissioners Oscar 
W. Carlson and W. R. McEntire, was 
the outgrowth of a general rate case in- 
vestigation of the company begun in 
November, 1945. 

The utility was expected to appeal the 
commission’s order to the Utah Supreme 
Court. 

Although both the rate base and rate 
of return on it are substantially lower 
than the figures supported by the com- 
pany, they are higher than those asked 
by the commission’s staff during the rate 
hearing. 

The commission in its report and 
findings set the rate base at $21,011,145, 
upon which a rate of return of 6 per cent 
was ordered as “fair and reasonable.” 


To Raise Power Output 


wo important developments intend- 
ed to assure adequate electric power 
for the greatly expanded industrial and 
agricultural needs in Iron and Washing- 
ton counties took place last month at 
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Cedar City as public officials and utility 
concerns launched an intensive effort to 
avert power shortage such as was ex- 
perienced at the height of the farm- 
pumping season last summer. 

A meeting sponsored by the Escalante 
Valley Electric Association, a codpera- 
tive serving farmers and other users in 
the Beryl-Newcastle area of Iron county, 
resulted in formation of a committee to 
work on the electric power situation in 
the two counties. Officials hope to se- 
cure enough additional power to carry 
through the 1948 season as well as 
development of electric power for future 
needs. 

The Southern Utah Power Company, 
which supplies the energy distributed by 
the codperative association as well as 
serving Cedar City and all of the indus- 
trial and agricultural users in Parowan 
and Cedar valleys, announced plans for 
installation of two additional Diesel gen- 
erating units. Preliminary surveys are 
under way for additions to generating 
capacity of the company’s steam plant 
in Cedar canyon, company officials re- 
ported. 

L. E, Tueller, Iron county agricultural 
agent, said the meeting of pumpers, in- 
dustrial users, and electric association of- 
ficials was called at the suggestion of the 
Iron County Commission. H. L. Adams, 
Parowan county commissioner, was 
named chairman of the temporary com- 
mittee to investigate possibilities for 
additional power development. 
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Virginia 


_ Transit Company Presents Case 


HE Virginia Transit Company pre- 

sented its argument against a 50 per 
cent increase in the share of bus receipts 
paid to the city of Richmond before the 
city council’s streets committee last 
month. 

In addition to protesting that the 
transit company cannot afford to in- 
crease the city’s share of bus revenues 
from 5 to 7} per cent, its officials also 
asked that it be permitted to take up its 
streetcar tracks over a period of years 


instead of immediately, and they said 
they could not give the city a clear title 
to the streetcar right of way on Grove 
avenue, leading to the University of 
Richmond. 

The transit company said it paid the 
city last year $87,857 in gross receipts 
taxes from busses and $82,239 for 
streetcar operations. In addition, the 
company said it spent $2,179 for new 
paving and $12,505 for paving mainte- 
nance last year. The grand total was 
$184,780, compared to an average of 
$127,575 for the past fifteen years. 


* 
Washington 


Oppose Company Merger 


TATE Democratic county chairmen 

last month were on record as op- 
posed to the proposed merger of the 
Pacific Power & Light Company, Port- 
land, and the Washington Water Power 
Company of Spokane. 

In a session at Olympia on November 
10th, the county chairmen resolved to 
ask Governor Mon C, Wallgren to use 
his influence with the state department 
of public utilities to block the proposed 
merger of the two companies into a re- 
gional utility system. 

The resolution stated .the merger 
“would make the private companies 
more monopolistic and more effective in 
trying to block western development.” 
A spokesman for the group indicated the 
chairmen instead favored a larger field 
of opportunity in the Northwest for 
public utility districts. 

The Pacific Power & Light Company 
now serves a large area in the Lower 
Columbia river valley, while the Wash- 
ington Water Power Company serves an 
extensive eastern Washington area. 


Gas Raté Increase Authorized 
NCREASED rates, applicable largely to 


major commercial and industrial 
users with reduced charges to domestic 
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users with average requirements, were 
authorized last month for the Western 
Gas Company in Bremerton, Longview, 
and Kelso. 

The increase, announced by Andrew 
J. Zimmerman, director of the state de- 
partment of public utilities, would per- 
mit additional net revenue of about $15,- 
500 annually. It became effective with 
November 16th meter readings. 

The director said the boost was 
attributable to increased operating costs. 


Given New Franchise 


Y a 2-to-1 vote, the Puget Sound 

Power & Light Company was 
granted a 10-year nonexclusive fran- 
chise in Bremerton last month. 

Mrs, Lulu Haddon, commissioner of 
finance and sanitation, voted in opposi- 
tion after stating she believed the appli- 
cation should be referred to the voters. 
Mayor L. H. Kean and Public Works 
Commissioner Howard I. Gorst cast the 
favorable votes. 

J. Harvey Leach, the company’s west- 
ern division manager, said almost all 
cities in the state using Puget Sound 
power had granted 25-year franchises, 
but a 10-year franchise was requested 
in Bremerton to conform with charter 
limitations. 
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The Latest Utility Rulings 


Telephone Rate Increases Are Related to Service 
Value and Cost 


v= and cost of service are recog- 
nized by the Connecticut commis- 
sion as important elements in telephone 
rate making. Business service, for ex- 
ample, has a much higher usage factor 
than residential service. This larger use, 
says the commission, indicates its greater 
value to the business user and hence a 
higher cost in furnishing the service. 
Business service should, therefore, bear 
a larger rate increase than residential 
service. 

Greater use is made of telephones as 
the size of an exchange increases, inas- 
much as the subscriber can reach more 
people and more people can reach him. 

The value of such greater use also 
increases, but the weight which should 
be given to this value as well as the cost 
of supplying the service had not been 
determined. Therefore, the company was 
required to continue in force its present 
classification until such time as a compre- 
hensive study has been made, 

A necessary upward adjustment in 
rates as authorized by the commission 
took the form of a general increase ap- 
plicable to all subscribers. The present 
level of rates for residential customers 
was increased by 10 per cent or by 25 
cents a month, whichever should be 
greater, for both multiparty and 2-party 
residential service, and by 15 per cent 
for residential individual line service, 
the highest grade of service available. 
Adjustments would be made on this basis 
to the nearest 5 cents as a unit. 

The company proposed to offer, in a 
number of exchanges, what is commonly 
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known as extended local service. This 
contemplates the privilege of calling 
nearby exchanges without additional toll 
charge. The commission thought that 
larger increases than those granted in 
exchanges where extended local service 
is not offered would be justified. 

The burden of the increase in toll rates, 
said the commission, would be lightened 
for subscribers if the initial period on a 
10-cent toll call was left at five minutes 
instead of being reduced to four minutes 
as proposed. Likewise, lengthening the 
initial period on the 15-, 20-, and 25-cent 
toll rates from three minutes to four 
minutes would reduce revenues from 
those requested by the company. 

The company had in effect some 5-cent 
toll routes operated at a loss. The com- 
mission thought it would be unduly dis- 
criminatory to continue to permit those 
subscribers paying a 5-cent toll rate to 
receive such service under circumstances 
of a substantial loss. A revision of toll 
schedules was required so that the initial 
step would be a 10-cent charge for dis- 
tances from 0 to 10 miles. 

Operating revenues, said the commis- 
sion, had increased 105 per cent since 
1939, but the expense of providing serv- 
ice had increased 135 per cent. Of every 
dollar spent in supplying service 70 per 
cent represented wages and related pay- 
ments, such as social security taxes. A 
public utility company paying for ma- 
terials and labor, the commission de- 
clared, cannot escape the impact of the 
increased price levels any more than 
that of any other business enterprise. 
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Such a company, in common with other 
enterprises, must depend upon its net 
earnings to support its credit and to at- 
tract necessary capital. 

Expenditures for charitable contribu- 
tions and donations to worthy causes 
were not criticized, but the commission 
thought they should be charged against 
stockholders, 


x 


Overlapping of Numbers in Telephone Exchange 
Classification Is Discriminatory 


F ypeee ob from the customary 
method of fixing exchange tele- 
phone rates on the basis of classification 
of exchanges according to number of 
stations in each exchange was criticized 
bythe Idaho commission in a rate pro- 
ceeding. Such a schedule where the di- 
vision lines are well defined between each 
graduation, said the commission, avoids 
the statutory prohibition against dis- 
crimination. A system of overlapping of 
numbers as between groups, however, re- 
sults in discrimination. 

The classification of exchanges pro- 
posed by the company provided, for ex- 
ample, that those in Group I would have 
from 1 to 250 stations while Group II 
would have from 200 to 500 stations. 
Group V would have from 1,400 to 4,000 
stations and Group VI from 3,700 to 
7,000 stations, The commission said: 


. . - it is possible under such a schedule to 
have two exchanges with exactly the same 
number of stations assigned to different 
groups and paying different rates for pre- 
cisely the same service. This possibility 
readily becomes reality with such a system 
of overlapping schedules having in common 
a range of 50 stations that would come 
within either the first or second group, 100 
stations between the second and third groups, 
third and fourth, fourth and fifth, and com- 
mon ground of 300 stations between the 
fifth and sixth groups. Thus the basic com- 
pany theory of higher rates as a measure 
of higher value incident to increased number 
of stations is compromised, and abandoned 
in so far as the overlapping intermediate 
areas are concerned, 


A further objection to the company’s 
classification method was made because 
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An adjustment was made in the pen- 
sion fund expense to exclude an amount 
that “present subscribers are asked to 
pay, under the claim of the company, be- 
cause the company failed to provide for 
interest on the amount of the unfunded 
liability commencing in 1928.” Re South- 
ern New England Telephone Co, (Docket 
No. 7953). 


of the assignment of exchanges to various 
groups on the basis of actual number of 
stations plus deferred applications. The 
company explained that it anticipated 
that the exchanges would actually attain 
the higher numbers by the time the 
schedule became effective, The commis- 
sion thought that only the actual number 
of stations at the time of filing schedules 
should be the basis of group classification. 

Not much reliance, said the commis- 
sion, can be placed upon statistics based 
on a fractional period of a year in a 
determination of a rate of return neces- 
sarily extended into the unforeseeable fu- 
ture. Adjustments, it was pointed out, 
had been made in the fourth quarter 1946 
figures affecting all quarters of that year. 

The company had been confronted 
with labor troubles, and revenues and 
operating expenses for the future were 
uncertain, The situation, said the com- 
mission, had a definitely emergency 
character, and higher rates were author- 
ized subject to reéxamination in the light 
of “less troublesome economics.” 

The company maintained that monthly 
exchange revenues are not in fact col- 
lected one month in advance of due date 
because of the extended period required 
by the billing cycle and the lapse of time 
between mailing and receipt of payment. 
This question arose in connection with 
the matter of working capital allowance. 
The opinion stated that, while this is 
doubtless true, the commission took the 
position that collections are in fact made 
a month in advance of the time they 
otherwise would be made where the same 
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cycle starts a month later or at due date. 

Redemption of a bond issue had re- 
sulted in the company paying less income 
tax, 

The commission held that the amount 
saved never accrued as income tax, 
was never paid as income tax, and 
should not, therefore, be reflected as an 
item of expense, 

The company had included an item 


x 


Limitations on Rehearing 


rs Federal Power Commission has 
no authority to grant a rehearing 
upon an application filed almost two 
years after the action complained of was 
taken by the commission, Moreover, a 

“minute” entered by the commission to 
indicate the basis for its authorization 
to institute legal proceedings is not an 
order of the commission and is not a 
subject for rehearing. 

The commission made these rulings 
on an “application for rehearing and 
other relief” filed by Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Company. The commission by 
order, in 1945, allowed rate schedules 
of Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Com- 


e 


for income tax paid for the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. The 
commission said that it does not object 
to charges for legitimate service per- 
formed under a contract with the parent 
company but this was an improper charge 
in the expenses of the operating com- 
pany. Re Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. (Case No, F-1349 on re- 
hearing, Order No. 1922). 


pany to take effect. Michigan Consoli- 
dated was a party to the proceeding. 

Recently the commission sent letters 
to both companies notifying them that 
the commission considered certain of 
their transactions to be violations of the 
terms of a lawful rate schedule on file 
with the commission. The commission 
advised them concerning the legal action 
it contemplated to enforce the provisions 
of a lawfully filed rate schedule. About 
a week later the commission entered the 
“minute” to indicate the basis for legal 
proceedings. City of Detroit et al. v. 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. et al. 
(Docket Nos. G-200, G-207). 


Electric Company Need Not Sell Current 
For Resale to Tenants 


PETITION by a company owning 
and managing real estate in the city 
of Boston for a supply of electricity by 
Boston Edison Company was dismissed 
by the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities. A. W. Perry, Inc., has 
for many years resold electricity to ten- 
ants and to others who are located within 
the same city block as one of its buildings. 
It makes a profit on the resale. 

In the early stages of the industry all 
current furnished was direct current. 
When Edison was considering the prob- 
lem of resale posed by middleman activi- 
ties, it decided to refuse to extend this 
practice, and particularly to refuse to 
furnish alternating current for resale to 
persons other than tenants. 
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The commission did not think that the 
difference between direct and alternating 
current alone furnished any sound basis 
for refusal to serve, nor did -it believe 
that the contractual status of the ulti- 
mate consumer as a tenant should make 
any difference. 

The commission cited evils resulting 
from submetering. Most of Perry’s cus- 
tomers were charged at appropriate Edi- 
son rates as filed. Some cases, however, 
existed where the consumer received 
current for less than he would otherwise 
have to pay. The commission called this 
discriminatory. 

In at least one case another middle- 
man participated in profits derived from 
resale. There was said to be nothing to 
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prevent an extension of this practice to 
the point where each business block in 
the city would be furnished current by 
its own retailer, which might so adverse- 
ly affect the utility company’s revenues 
as to require a revision of rates, to the 
detriment of ordinary customers. The 
retailers denied commission control over 
prices, practices, or service. 

The Perry company was held to be 
operating as an electric company in sell- 
ing and distributing electricity even 
though it did not use the streets, It had 
complied with none of the statutes re- 
lating to electric companies. It had filed 
no tariffs or annual reports, The com- 
mission said: 


To compel Edison to furnish current to 


Perry for purposes of resale would, in our 
opinion, be equivalent to a condonation, if 
not approval, of the type of business which 
Perry is carrying on. This we decline to do, 

We do not feel that we are, by this deci- 
sion, jeopardizing Edison’s revenues through 
encouraging the installation of private plants 
to serve Perry’s customers. If our reasoning 
is accurate on the facts before us, Perry has 
no more right to establish a private plant 
and sell to its customers without subjecting 
itself to our jurisdiction and obtaining the 
necessary authority than it has to buy cur- 
rent from Edison for the same purpose. 
There is no law against Perry’s installing a 
plant to supply current for its own use. In 
our opinion, there is a law against Perry’s 
manufacturing such current for sale to 
others. 


A. W. Perry, Inc. v. Boston Edison Co. 
(DPU 7697). 


e 


Owner of Housing Project Is Denied Wholesale 
Electric Service for Resale 


7 Georgia commission dismissed 
a complaint against a rate revision 
by the Georgia Power Company to make 
its rate schedule for wholesale purchase 
of electricity by Federal, state, and mu- 
nicipal agencies and institutions for re- 
distribution inapplicable to low rental 
housing projects. 

A company planning a large housing 
project beyond corporate limits of the 
city of Atlanta contended that it would 
have to provide street lighting and it 
would be more economical and beneficial 
if all electric service could be purchased 
at wholesale. It proposed to furnish elec- 
tricity to tenants and to include the cost 
in the rental charge. 

The company argued that such serv- 
ice to the operator of a housing project 
would, in effect, make the operator a 
public utility. The commission said: 


In the past the commission has received 
numerous complaints from tenants who were 
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at the time required to purchase their elec- 
trical requirements from their landlord and 
this situation does not lend itself to efficient 
regulation by the commission. It is the opin- 
ion of the commission that all utility service 
should be provided to the ultimate consumer 
by the utility serving the area, in that way 
insuring uniform cost of service to all con- 
sumers of the same class. 


The question of reliability and ade- 
quate service, the commission continued, 
is also important. Commission control 
over utilities insures good service at rea- 
sonable cost. This may not be realized 
if utility service is provided through an 
intermediate party. 

Moreover, a provision for electric 
service at a flat charge contained in the 
rent, said the commission, represents dis- 
crimination between users of service. 
This also encourages wasteful use. D. L. 
Stokes & Co., Inc. v. Georgia Power 
Co. (File No. 19314, Docket No. 
8672-A). 


Streetcar Token Fare Increased 


N two companion cases the Minnesota 
commission authorized the Minneap- 


olis Street Railway Company and the 
St. Paul City Railway Company to in- 
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crease the token rate of fare from six 
tokens for 45 cents to five for 45 cents. 
A 10-cent cash fare was allowed to be 
continued. 

The commission included in the rate 
base such value as inheres in the prop- 
erty by reason of the fact that it is an 
operating and going concern, Operating 
revenues for the coming year were based 
on the assumption that the number of 
passengers would be 3 per cent less than 
was the number carried in 1946. 

Deferred maintenance expense was 
disallowed as an operating charge. The 
commission said that this item related to 
past operations for which the company 
had established a reserve to finance the 
cost of property restoration. Further- 
more, it observed, in recognition of the 
increased use of the company’s facilities, 
it had authorized an increased deprecia- 
tion charge. It had also allowed the com- 
panies to include in operating expenses 
the cost of streetcar rehabilitation which 
used to be charged to the depreciation 
reserve. 

The commission, having found that 
even under the increased rates there 
would be a reduction in net earnings, 
held the new rates would yield a reason- 
able return, 

Commissioner Ray P. Chase strongly 
dissented in both cases, He opposed the 
increases for four reasons: (1) that the 


e 


increases were not needed by the com- 
panies, (2) that they were unfair, (3) 
that they would be harmful to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, and (4) that in these 
orders the commission approved in ad- 
vance a proposed breach of contract. He 
said: 


The increase ordered is unfair to street- 
car riders, This order promotes profiteering 
on poverty. Streetcar riders range from the 
ranks of the reasonably well-to-do to the ex- 
tremely poor. The wealthy do not ride 
streetcars, 

Section 220.11, Minnesota Statutes 1947, 
says that this commission shall fix street- 
car fares at rates which are “just, fair, and 
reasonable.” The applicant companies and 
their counsel construe the law as referring 
only to streetcar companies. I construe it as 
referring with equal force to human be- 
ings, to those who ride the cars, and who 
by their fares make possible streetcar op- 
eration. Is the proposed rate “just, fair, and 
reasonable” for them? 

I also consider it the function of the rail- 
road and warehouse commission to be a 
militant, aggressive defender of the rights 
of the people, interested in their welfare 
and actively protecting it. I do not view with 
equanimity orders of this commission which 
take money from poor people who need it 
and hand it to public service corporations 
which do not need it. 


He also believed that the increase 
would give impetus to the present infla- 
tionary spiral. Re St. Paul City R. Co. 
(File No. A-5971-1); Re Minneapolis 
Street R. Co. (File No. A-5972-1). 


Dissenting Justices Criticize Decision on 
Officer Participation in Reorganization 


M* Justice Jackson of the Su- 
preme Court has filed a dissent 
from the decision of the court in Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission v. 
Chenery Corp. (1947) 69 PUR NS 65. 
Mr, Justice Frankfurter joins in the dis- 
sent. 

The majority had upheld an order 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion denying to certain officers and di- 
rectors equal participation with other 
stockholders in a reorganization. Stock 
had been acquired by them without fraud 
or concealment, by over-the-counter pur- 
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chase, while the reorganization was pend- 
ing. 

The court had previously disapproved 
a similar order in (1943) 47 PUR NS 
15, on the ground that transactions other- 
wise legal cannot be outlawed or denied 
their usual business consequences unless 
they fall under the ban of standards of 
conduct prescribed by an agency of gov- 
ernment authorized to prescribe such 
standards. 

In the present case the court held that 
the absence of a general rule or regula- 
tion governing management trading dur- 
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ing reorganization did not affect the com- 
mission’s duties in relation to the particu- 
lar proposal before it. 

Justice Jackson termed these “two con- 
flicting philosophies” which produce 
opposite results in the same case and on 
the same facts. He said: 


The difference between the first and the 
latest decision of the court is thus simply 
the difference between holding that admin- 
istrative orders must have a basis in law 
and a holding that absence of a legal basis 
. no ground on which courts may annul 

em. 


The writer of the dissenting opinion 
referred to the principle of judicial defer- 


ence to administrative experience. He 
asked what use it is to print a record or 
brief or to hear argument if a court is 
obliged to defer to administrative experi- 
ence and to sustain a commission’s power 
merely because it has been asserted and 
exercised, 

He suggested that administrative ex- 
perience is of weight in judicial review 
only to this point—it is a persuasive rea- 
son for deference to the commission in 
the exercise of its discretionary powers 
under and within the law but cannot be 
invoked to support action outside of the 
law. Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion v. Chenery Corp. et al. 


& 


“Favored Nation’ Clause Held Inoperative 


HE United States Circuit Court of 

Appeals for the Fifth Circuit af- 
firmed a judgment of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in favor of a natural gas com- 
pany in a suit to recover for gas sold to 
a distributing company. 

The distributor in its defense pointed 
out that its contract contained a “favored 
nation” clause under which it was en- 
titled to the lowest rate at which gas was 
sold to any other distributor. It claimed 
it already had paid more than was due. 


The court overruled this defense and 
pointed out that the passage of the Nat- 
ural Gas Act made “favored nation” 
clauses inoperative, Consequently, it 
concluded, a purchaser of gas would be 
required to pay for it in accordance with 
the contract rate which had been filed 
with the Federal Power Commission, re- 
gardless of the fact that other distribu- 
tors had obtained gas at lower rates. Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light Co. v. Memphis 
Nat, Gas Co. 162 F2d 388. 


e 


Other Important Rulings 


HE provision of the Public Utility 

District Law of Washington giving 
a district the right to purchase “within 
or without its limits” electric current for 
sale and distribution “within or without 
its limits,” and to construct, acquire, and 
maintain works, lines, and facilities for 
generating electric current “within or 
without its limits” for the purpose of 
furnishing the district and others “with- 
in or without its limits” with electric 
current, was construed by the supreme 
court of Washington to mean that the 
primary purpose of the district is to fur- 
nish the district and the inhabitants 


thereof with electric current, and that 
furnishing of current to any other per- 
son “within or without its limits” is an 
incidental purpose only. State ex rel. 
Public Utility Dist. No. 1 of Skagit 
County v. Wylie (Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. Intervener) 182 P2d 706. 


A telephone company’s application for 
authority to increase rates was approv 
by the Georgia commission, which in find- 
ing the rate base expressly disallowed go- 
ing concern value. Re Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co. (File No, 19324, Docket No. 
8678-A). 


Note.—The cases above referred to, where decided by courts or regulatory commissions, will 
be published in full or abstracted in Public Utilities Reports. 
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RE INTERSTATE NATURAL GAS CO., INC. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Re Interstate Natural Gas Company, 
Incorporated 


September 24, 1947 


ROCEEDING relating to agreement filed by natural gas com- 
Fr pany and containing rate schedule providing for change to 
reflect additional taxes; schedule permitted to become effective 

subject to condition. 


Rates, § 243 — Notice of change — Tax clause in schedule. 


A rate schedule, filed by a natural gas company, containing a provision for 
changes to reflect increased and additional taxes should be allowed to take 
effect on condition that the company, before changing any of the rates, 
shall file such changes, as required by the Natural Gas Act and the Com- 
mission’s regulations, since the act requires that notice of any rate change 
be given to the Commission and to the public, unless otherwise ordered by 


the Commission. 


By the Commission: It appears to 
the Commission that: (a) Interstate 
Natural Gas Company, Inc., herein- 
after referred to as “Interstate,” a nat- 
ural gas company within the meaning 
of the Natural Gas Act, on August 25, 
1947, filed with the Commission an 
agreement dated August 2, 1947, en- 
tered into with Mississippi Power & 
Light Company, as a supplement to 
its Rate Schedule FPC No. 20, which 
supplement was designated by the 
Commission as Interstate’s Supple- 
ment No. 5 to Rate Schedule FPC No. 
20, and requested that said supplement 
be allowed to take effect as of August 
2, 1947. . 

(b) The aforesaid Supplement No. 
5, among other things, contains the 
following provision not heretofore set 
forth in the effective rate schedules of 
Interstate covering the delivery and 
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sale of natural gas to Mississippi Light 
& Power Company, to wit: 

“3. The prices provided for in Arti- 
cle 2 hereof shall be subject to the ad- 
justment provided for in this Article 
3. Any sales, transactions, occupation, 
service, production, severance, gather- 
ing, transmission, export, or excise tax 
assessment or fee hereafter levied, as- 
sessed or fixed by the United States or 
any state or other governmental au- 
thority and taxes of a similar nature or 
equivalent in effect (not including in- 
come, excess profits, capital stock, 
franchise, or general property taxes) 
in addition to or greater than those be- 
ing levied, assessed, or fixed at the date 
of this agreement, if any, in respect of 
or applicable to the natural gas to be 
delivered by the vendor to the vendee 
hereunder and which vendor may be 
liable for during any month or quar- 
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terly calendar year period either di- 
rectly or indirectly through any ob- 
ligation to reimburse others, are here- 
inafter collectively referred to as an 
“Additional tax.” Such additional 
tax shall be computed on the basis of 
the weighted average of all such addi- 
tional taxes for which vendor is liable. 
It is expressly understood and agreed 
between the parties that there shall be 
added to all the prices provided for in 
Article 2 hereof so long as the addi- 
tional tax shall be in effect an amount 
per thousand cubic feet sufficient to re- 
imburse the vendor for such additional 
tax. In the event all or any part of 


such liability of the vendor is not de- 
termined or not determinable within 
thirty days after the end of any calen- 
dar month or quarterly calendar year 
period, then such additional amount 
per thousand cubic feet required in re- 
spect of such liability not determined 


or determinable shall be set forth for 
all such months in any calendar year 
in a statement to be rendered by the 
vendor to vendee by April Ist of the 
following year and the vendee shall 
pay the amount due pursuant to 
such statement on or before May Ist 
of such following year ; provided, how- 
ever, should vendor intend to collect 
such tax which is not determinable by 
the end of any month, it shall notify 
vendee of the existence of such tax and 
shall give vendee sufficient informa- 
tion to enable vendee to estimate as ac- 
curately as possible the effect of such 
tax.” 

The Commission finds that: 

(1) The aforesaid provision of In- 
terstate Rate Schedule would permit 
changes in the rates and charges speci- 
fied therein to be demanded, observed, 
charged, and collected by reflecting in- 
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creased and additional taxes, assess- 
ment, and fees levied, other than in- 
come, excess profits, capital stock, 
franchise and general property taxes, 
without notice thereof to the Commis- 
sion and the public. 

(2) The Natural Gas Act requires 
that notice be given to the Commis- 
sion and to the public, unless other- 
wise ordered by the Commission, of 
any change to be made in the rates and 
charges as filed by a natural gas com- 
pany. 

(3) The named rates and charges 
set forth in the aforesaid Supplement 
No. 5 are the same as contained in In- 
terstate’s effective rate schedule cover- 
ing the delivery and sale of natural gas 
to Mississippi Power & Light Com- 
pany and may be accepted for filing to 
be effective as of August 2, 1947, pro- 
vided that any proposed changes in the 
rates and charges as provided in the 
aforesaid provision 3 of said supple- 
ment are filed and notice given as re- 
quired by § 4(d) of the Natural Gas 
Act, 15 USCA § 717c(d), and § 154.- 
3C of the Commission’s regulations 
under the Natural Gas Act. 

The Commission orders that : 

(A) The rate schedule referred to 
in paragraph (a) above, be and it 
hereby is allowed to take effect as of 
August 2, 1947, provided, however, 
that Interstate, before changing any 
of the named rates and charges, as pro- 
vided in the aforesaid provision num- 
bered 3 of the said rate schedule, to be 
demanded, charged, and collected from 
Mississippi Power & Light Company 
shall file such changes as required by 
the Natural Gas Act and the Commis- 
sion’s regulations thereunder. 

(B) Nothing contained in this or- 
der shall be construed as a waiver of 
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the requirements of § 7 of the Natural 
Gas Act, 15 USCA § 717f, as amend- 
ed; nor shall it be construed as con- 
stituting approval by this Commission 
of any service, rate, charge, classifica- 
tion, or any rule, regulation, contract, 
or practice affecting such service or 
rate provided for in the above-desig- 
nated rate schedule, nor shall this or- 
der be deemed as recognition of anv 


claimed contractual right or obligation 
affecting or relating to such service or 
rate. 

(C) This order is without preju- 
dice to any findings or orders which 
have been or may hereafter be made by 
this Commission in any proceeding 
now pending or hereafter instituted by 
or against Interstate. 
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Michael J. Clethero 


New Jersey Bell Telephone Company 


Docket No. 3294 
August 19, 1947 


— by telephone subscriber against discontinuance of 
service at request of police; discontinuance held justified 
but restoration ordered. 


Service, § 134 — Telephone discontinuance — Police request. 
1. A telephone company is justified in discontinuing service to a subscriber 
at the request of police, based upon a belief that the premises are used for 
illegal gambling, where a company regulation provides that service may be 
terminated upon objection to their continuance made by or on behalf of any 
governmental authority, even though the telephone company does not show 
an actual use of the telephone for the improper purpose, p. 132. 


Service, § 134 — Restoration of telephones — Discontinuance at police request — 


Suspicion of gambling use. 


2. A telephone company which, in accordance with its regulations, has dis- 
continued service to a subscriber upon request by the police should restore 
service when the police lack sufficient evidence against the subscriber to 
arrest him for illegal use for gambling purposes or to justify affirmative 
action against him or the premises, p. 133. 


> 


APPEARANCES: William A. Moore, 
for Michael J. Clethero; A. J. Bittig, 
for New Jersey Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. 


By the Commission: A petition 
was filed by Michael J. Clethero, as 
complainant, alleging that the respond- 


ent, New Jersey Bell Telephone Com- 
131 
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pany, without proper justification, dis- 
continued telephone service at 18 East 
Front street, Trenton, New Jersey, 
where complainant conducts a store. 
Complainant prays for an order di- 
recting restoration of service. 

[1] Respondent admits that it dis- 
continued service to complainant’s 
premises on February 7, 1947, on re- 
ceipt of a letter from the chief of police 
of Trenton, New Jersey, dated Feb- 
ruary 6, 1947, which letter, in part, 
reads as follows: 

“T have reasonable cause to believe 
that the telephone service given by 
your company to the following per- 
sons are being used for illegal pur- 
poses, namely, ‘bookmaking,’ and I am 
requesting the telephone company to 
discontinue this service.” 

Complainant’s name, address, and 
telephone number, listed as “Joseph 
Clethero, 18 East Front street, Phone 
3-9811 and 6650,” then followed with 
the names and addresses of others. 
The letter further stated that “The 
foundation of my belief is based on re- 
ports submitted to me by Patrolmen 
Haines and Wistischien.” 

Respondent’s action in discontinu- 
ing service was based upon a regula- 
tion appearing in its General Exchange 
Tariff, stating that “. facilities 
and services may be terminated 
Upon objection to their continuance 
made by or on behalf of any govern- 
mental authority.” 


The evidence adduced at hearing 
discloses that complainant has been 
engaged for about seven years in the 
display and sale of jewelry and club 
and casino equipment at the East 
Front street address. There are two 
rooms in the rear of the store portion 
of the premises, the room nearest the 
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store being used as an office, and the 
rear room being used at times for 
sleeping purposes, having in it some 
sleeping room equipment, a clothes 
closet, and boxes of merchandise. Each 
of these rooms was equipped with a 
separate telephone. The complainant 
described one telephone as the store 
*phone and the other as his apartment 
*phone. Although the testimony in- 
dicates that complainant slept in the 
rear room on occasion, it is clear that 
on the date telephone service was dis- 
continued at the Front street address, 
and for some time prior thereto, com- 
plainant had maintained his actual res- 
idence elsewhere. 

Respondent produced as witnesses 
three members of the Trenton Police 
department, including Officers Haines 
and Wistischien. These witnesses tes- 
tified that during nearly the entire pe- 
riod of time that complainant main- 
tained his store at 18 East Front street, 
Trenton, New Jersey, representatives 
of the police department had kept the 
premises under close surveillance, at 
times entering complainant’s store sev- 
eral times a day. This police activity 
was apparently due to what one police- 
man described as “information and be- 
lief” that race horse bets were being 
placed by complainant as far back as 
nine years ago, that is, even before 
complainant occupied the East Front 
street premises, and to what another 
policeman characterized as the com- 
plainant’s reputation, in the immediate 
vicinity of his place of business, as be- 
ing engaged in bookmaking. 

The policemen testified that from 
time to time they had seen individuals 
reputed to be gamblers, enter com- 
plainant’s store, but at no time did 
they observe these persons engaged in 
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any illegal activities in complainant’s 
premises. The witnesses further stat- 
ed that on several occasions, while in 
complainant’s store, they had over- 
heard complainant in the rear of his 
premises, using one of the two tele- 
phones “talking about giving the name 
of horses” and “giving the prices, the 
names of horses,” and using other lan- 
guage which indicated to the policemen 
an interest on the part of complainant 
in bets and horses. The police did 
not know to whom complainant was 
talking at the time. One policeman 
testified that he reported the incidents 
to his superiors but did not arrest the 
complainant because he felt he had in- 
sufficient evidence. It was further tes- 
tified to that one of the policemen men- 
tioned these telephone conversations 
to the complainant and that the latter 
stated that if he was taking bets, it was 
up to the police to obtain the evidence. 
Another police witness testified that 
complainant had admitted to him that 
he was engaged in bookmaking. 

The police witnesses further testi- 
fied that at no time during the years 
that complainant’s premises were kept 
under scrutiny, did they find any evi- 
dence of bookmaking in the premises, 
such as slips, racing forms, or other 
paraphernalia of the enterprise; nor 
did they observe any direct evidence 
of complainant being engaged in book- 
making sufficient in their opinion to 
justify his arrest; nor did they take 
any affirmative action directed against 
complainant or his premises, as an ar- 
rest or raid. 

Complainant, on his part, denied 
that he had used the telephones for 
any illegal purposes and further denied 
the alleged admission to and conversa- 
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tion with the police officers alluded to 
hereinbefore. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, 
counsel for respondent, moved to dis- 
miss the complaint on several grounds, 
particularly urging, under the evi- 
dence, that respondent’s action in dis- 
continuing service was based on rea- 
sonable grounds and, therefore, ~ 
should be upheld. Inasmuch as the 
matters urged in support of the motion 
are, in fact, those which the Board 
must consider in passing upon the ba- 
sic issues herein involved, separate dis- 
cussion of the motion is not considered 
necessary. 

The reasonableness of the tariff reg- 
ulation under which the respondent 
acted in this case has been upheld by 
this Board in a number of decisions, 
namely, Ganek v. New Jersey Bell 
Teleph. Co. (NJ 1944) PUC Docket 
No. 1586, 17 NJ PUCR 494, 57 PUR 
NS 146; Slapkowski v. New Jersey 
Bell Teleph. Co. (1947) PUC Docket 
No. 2841, 67 PUR NS 33; and Mata- 
lena v. New Jersey Bell Teleph. Co. 
(1947) PUC Docket No. 3054. 

The Board is of the opinion that the 
company’s discontinuance of service to 
the complainant was justified under its 
regulations and the decisions cited. As 
the Board held in the Ganek Case, the 
telephone company is not “under duty 
to show an actual use of the telephone 
for the improper purpose before dis- 
continuing the same.” 

[2] The remaining question, there- 
fore, is whether, in view of the record, 
respondent is now entitled to restora- 
tion of service. In both the Ganek 
and Slapkowski Cases cited supra, and 
urged by respondent in support of its 
position, the respective police depart- 
ments were apparently in possession 
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of sufficient evidence against the al- 
leged violator to justify positive and 
affirmative action on their part di- 
rected against the alleged violator, in 
addition to the action taken in re- 
questing the telephone company to dis- 
continue service. In the present case, 
however, the Board must take cogni- 
zance of the fact that the police wit- 
nesses produced by the respondent, 
who include the same witnesses men- 
tioned by the chief of police in his let- 
ter of February 6, 1947, to respondent 
as the basis for the belief that book- 
making was being conducted in com- 
plainant’s premises, testified that at no 
time did they have sufficient evidence 
against the complainant to arrest him 
for bookmaking at the Front street 
premises, or to justify any affirmative 


action directed against the complain- 
ant or the premises, other than to re- 
quest discontinuance of telephone serv- 
ice. The Board, therefore, is of the 
opinion that the record does not war- 
rant further deprivation to complain- 
ant of telephone service. 

Accordingly, respondent’s motion 
for dismissal is denied, and it is or- 
dered that respondent forthwith re- 
store the telephone service previously 
referred to herein as the “store 
’phone,” as it was on and prior to Feb- 
ruary 7, 1947. Since the evidence in- 
dicates that the complainant is no long- 
er using the rear room for living 
quarters, this order does not extend to 
restoration of the service hereinbe- 
fore referred to as the “apartment 
*phone.”’ 





MISSOURI PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Simon Partnoy Doing Business As 


Harmony Publishing Company 


VU 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 


Case No. 11,031 
June 13, 1947 


"egreessnape by telephone subscriber against service discontin- 
uance at the request of civil authorities; dismissed. 


Commissions, § 11 — Authority — Implied powers. 


1. The Commission is vested with all powers necessary and proper to carry 
out fully and effectively the duties expressly delegated to it by the legis- 


lature, p. 144. 


Commissions, § 2 — Powers — Relation to state police power. 
2. The authority of the Commission has its basis in the police power of the 
state, which may never be abridged, p. 144. 
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Service, § 162 — Validity of regulation — Telephones — Discontinuance — Un- 
lawful use. 
3. A telephone company regulation authorizing the company “to discon- 
tinue service upon notice from any official charged with the enforcement 
of the law stating that such service is being used as an instrumentality to 
violate the law” has the same force and effect as law and is binding upon 
the utility, the public, and the Commission when no objection has been made 
to the regulation within due time after its filing with the Commission, p. 144. 


Service, § 162 — Regulations — Unlawful use of service — State policy. 
4. A regulation of a telephone company authorizing the discontinuance of 
service on notice from authorities of unlawful use, when filed with the Com- 
mission, becomes a pronouncement of the public policy of the state, acting 
through the Public Service Commission as an arm of the legislature in the 
field of utility regulation, p. 144. 


Service, § 134 — Discontinuance — Validity of regulation — Notice of unlawful 
use. 

5. A telephone company regulation which authorizes service discontinuance 
on notice from any official charged with enforcement of the law that the 
service is being used to violate the law is neither unreasonable, arbitrary, 
unjust, nor violative of the constitutional requirement of due process, but 
is simply a practical solution to the company dilemma of continuing service 
under threat of criminal prosecution as an accessory or discontinuing serv- 
ice under the threat of civil liability for wrongful discontinuance if the 
accusations of the officials should prove to be unjust, p. 145. 


Service, § 134 — Unlawful use — Telephone discontinuance — Reliance on notice 
of unlawful use. 
6. A telephone company has the right to rely on notice from law enforce- 
ment officials as reasonable cause to believe that a service is being used 
unlawfully, p. 145. 


Discrimination, § 229 — Telephone service — Discontinuance for unlawful use — 
Company regulation. 

7. A regulation authorizing a telephone company to discontinue service on 

receiving notice from authorities that the service is being used in an unlaw- 

ful manner is not discriminatory, as it operates uniformly with respect to 

all members of the public availing themselves of the company’s service, 


p. 146. 


Service, § 134 — Discontinuance — Unlawful use of telephones — Absence of 
company regulation. 
8. Even in the absence of a rule authorizing a telephone company to dis- 
continue a service being used to violate the law, a subscriber’s service may 
be discontinued where it is being used in an unlawful manner, p. 146. 


Service, § 2 — Constitutional due process — Discontinuance — Telephone regula- 
tion. 

9. A telephone regulation authorizing the company to discontinue service 

on notice from authorities of unlawful use cannot be held to deprive a sub- 

scriber of his property without due process of law unless the action of the 

company in cutting off the service under the rule also operates to leave the 

subscriber without recourse in the event such service has been terminated 
without justifiable cause, p. 146. 
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Service, § 2 — Constitutional due process — Discontinuance under company regu- 
lation — Unlawful use of telephones. 

10. A telephone subscriber whose service has been discontinued for unlaw- 
ful use has not been deprived of property without due process of law where 
he still has an opportunity to show that the notice given by the state officials 
to the company on which the company relied in disconnecting service was 
unsupported by facts and where the Commission, in the exercise of its con- 
trol over public utilities, may order that the service be continued and where 
any finding of the Commission is subject to judicial review, p. 146. 


Service, § 117 — Nature of right to telephone service — Police power. 
11. The right of a subscriber to telephone service is not an inherent right 
but is due solely to the fact that in the exercise of its police power the state 
has previously seen fit, under provisions of the Public Service Commission 
Act, to require the telephone company to serve the public without undue 
or unreasonable preference, p. 146. 


Service, § 17 — State authority — Discontinuance — Conditions. 
12. The state, having the right to compel a telephone company to render 
service, has the right to enact conditions under which service may be termi- 
nated, p. 147. 

Service, § 134 — Unlawful use — Telephone — Racetrack news. 
13. A telephone service is being used as an instrumentality to violate the 
law, within the meaning of a company’s rule authorizing discontinuance 
of service upon notice from civil authorities of unlawful use, where the 
subscriber knows that his telephonic news service is being used for book- 
making and that the service has no other use than to aid and abet the carry- 
ing out of the unlawful business of bookmaking, p. 148. 


Service, § 134 — Discontinuance for unlawful use — Company authority apart 
from regulation. 
14. A telephone company may with propriety cut off a subscriber’s service 
when it discovers that it is being used in the furtherance of an unlawful 
enterprise, whether or not the company has a rule permitting such action, 
p. 149. 


Service, § 134 — Telephone — Discontinuance for unlawful use — Due process. 
15. The fact that the action of a telephone company in discontinuing tele- 
phone service, under a company rule permitting such action upon notice 
from civil authorities of unlawful use, opens the door for the filing of a 
complaint with the Commission to force the company to continue service, 
serves the requirements of due process, p. 149. 


Service, § 134 — Discontinuance — Suspected unlawful use of telephones — Right 
to rely on notice from authority. 
Statement that a telephone company which has received notice from both 
the governor and attorney general that a telephone service is being used to 
violate the law should have the right to discontinue service without decid- 
ing the ultimate fact of whether or not the service is being used as an 
instrumentality to violate the law, p. 145. 


a 


By the Commission: Simon Part- an individual, doing business under 
noy (hereafter called complainant), the fictitious name of Harmony Pub- 
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lishing Company, on March 18, 1947, 
filed with the Commission his com- 
plaint charging that Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company (hereafter 
called Company) intended to and 
would discontinue his telephone serv- 
ice because it had been ordered by the 
Honorable Phil M. Donnelly, gover- 
nor of the state of Missouri, and the 
Honorable J. E. Taylor, attorney gen- 
eral of the state of Missouri, to dis- 
continue the telephone service to com- 
plainant’s place of business in the Co- 
lumbia Bank building in Kansas City, 
Missouri, for the reason that such tele- 
phone service was being used as an in- 
strumentality to violate the laws of the 
state of Missouri. Complainant fur- 
ther set out in his complaint that he 
was engaged in the lawful business of 
disseminating news of horse races and 
other sporting events by means of tele- 
phone equipment furnished by the 
Company. Complainant further 
charged that he was not violating any 
law and that he was paying the re- 
quired rates for the telephone service 
he was receiving, and was willing to 
continue to pay the required rates and 
asked the Commission to make an or- 
der upon the Company, requiring it to 
continue furnishing the telephonic 
service to complainant. 

On March 18, 1947, the Commis- 
sion issued its order directed to the 
Company, ordering it to satisfy the 
complaint or to answer within ten 
days. Thereafter, on March 25, 1947, 
the Honorable J. E. Taylor, attorney 
general, filed a motion for leave of the 
state of Missouri to intervene and to 
be made a party to the cause. 

On March 29, 1947, the Company 
filed its answer, alleging that it had on 
file with the Commission and in effect 
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a valid and binding tariff rule and reg- 
ulation which, in part, reads as fol- 
lows: 


Termination of Contracts 


B. The telephone company shall be 
authorized to discontinue service upon 
notice from any official charged with 
the enforcement of the law stating that 
such service is being used as an in- 
strumentality to violate the law. 

The answer further alleged that on 
March 11, 1947, the Company re- 
ceived from the governor and the at- 
torney general of the state of Missouri 
a telegram notifying it that the tele- 
phone service being furnished com- 
plainant was being used as an instru- 
mentality to violate the law, and re- 
quested the discontinuance of such 
service; that upon receipt of such no- 
tice the Company proceeded to dis- 
continue complainant’s telephone serv- 
ice but was restrained therefrom by a 
temporary restraining order, issued by 
the circuit court of Jackson county in 
an action filed therein by complainant, 
and that after hearing that court issued 
a temporary injunction pending a 
hearing and decision by this Commis- 
sion. 

On April 3, 1947, complainant filed 
a motion to dismiss the motion of the 
state of Missouri to intervene. Oral 
arguments of counsel were heard upon 
complainant’s said motion to dismiss 
and upon the state’s petition to in- 
tervene, and written briefs were filed 
by counsel for both parties. After due 
consideration, the Commission, on 
April 11, 1947, overruled complain- 
ant’s motion to dismiss and sustained 
the motion to intervene and granted 
leave to the attorney general to file 
answer on or before April 19, 1947; 
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and in the same order set the cause 
for hearing on Tuesday, April 29, 
1947. Within the time allowed, the 
attorney general filed answer to the 
complaint on behalf of the state of 
Missouri, charging in substance that 
the aforementioned rule and regula- 
tion of the Company for discontinu- 
ance of service was reasonable and nec- 
essary to the conduct of the telephone 
business and that the governor and at- 
torney general had joined in a tele- 
gram to the Company, advising that 
the service to complainant was being 
used as an instrumentality to violate 
the law and requested discontinuance 
of the service; that the telephone 
service of complainant was used solely 
for the purpose of broadcasting infor- 
mation concerning horse races, which 
information was used exclusively by 
bookmakers for the purpose of regis- 
tering bets upon horse races in viola- 
tion of the laws of the state of Mis- 
souri; that complainant had no cus- 
tomers for this service other than 
bookmakers, and that the only purpose 
for the furnishing of the information 
given out by complainant over the tele- 
phones was to aid and assist bookmak- 
ers in recording bets and wagers upon 
horse races in violation of the law. 
On April 22, 1947, complainant filed 
first amended complaint, in all respects 
the same as his original complaint, ex- 
cept that added thereto was a charge 
that the discontinuance of telephone 
service to complainant under the facts 
charged was without warrant of law, 
and in violation of complainant’s 
rights under the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of 
the state of Missouri. Upon the is- 
sues made by the aforementioned 
pleadings, hearing was held before the 
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Commission at its hearing room in 
Jefferson City, Missouri, on the 29th 
and 30th days of April, 1947. At this 
hearing complainant appeared in per- 
son and by his attorneys, Harry A. 
Terte, Julian M. Levitt, Edward Hie- 
by, Roy W. Rucker, all of Kansas 
City, Missouri, and Louis H. Cook of 
Jefferson City, Missouri. The Com- 
pany appeared by its attorneys, John 
Mohler of St. Louis, Missouri, and 
Arthur S. Brewster of Kansas City, 
Missouri. The state of Missouri ap- 
peared by J. E. Taylor, Attorney Gen- 
eral, Art O’Keefe and Pershing Wil- 
son, Assistant Attorneys General. 

The evidence produced to support 
the complaint was the testimony of 
complainant himself and a number of 
metropolitan newspapers that were in- 
troduced in evidence as exhibits. The 
complainant testified in substance to 
all of the facts set out in his complaint. 
He further testified that for the news 
service which he gave over the tele- 
phone facilities of the Company, he re- 
ceived from $50 to $100 per customer 
per week; that he had nine customers; 
that one paid $50 per week, some paid 
$60, some paid $75 and some paid 
$100 per week; that he used, in all, 
ten telephone lines; that the reason 
he had ten telephone lines but only 
nine customers, was because he always 
held one line open so that customers 
could call in and obtain service when 
they wanted it. 

It was brought out on cross-exam- 
ination that complainant received the 
sports news by Morse code telegraph 
ticker from Trans-American News 
Service in Chicago; that complainant's 
telegraph operator posted the infor- 
mation received on a bulletin board 
and from there it was read off by an- 
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other operator over the telephones 
when a customer called in and asked 
for the service. If several customers 
were receiving service at the same 
time, the telephone transmitter con- 
nected with each line was placed in a 
box or on a rack, and the information 
was broadcast to these transmitters 
by loud-speaker ; that some customers 
would call in for certain information 
which would be given them and then 
would hang up; that others would ask 
to hold on and sometimes as many as 
six telephone lines were receiving the 
broadcast from the loud-speaker at 
the same time; that the first news was 
received and given out over the tele- 
phones about 11 a. M. of each day 
except Sunday. The principal news 
handled was that of horse racing and 
consisted of: First, the lineup for the 
day’s races at the various race tracks 
throughout the country, the scratches, 


the jockeys, the condition of the track, 


and the betting odds. As the time 
for the various races approaches, the 
changes in odds are given, and this 
is followed by a description of the 
running of the race, giving the posi- 
tions of the horses, the winners, the 
running time, and the mutuels. 


In addition to this racing news, 
complainant also gives the news of 
major league baseball games by inn- 
ings, football and basketball games by 
periods when in season, and other 
major sports events. It also pub- 
lished and distributed a sport sheet 
known as “Sport Ray.” He has been 
connected with this kind of business 
for about twenty-three years, has 
been in business at his present loca- 
tion and under his present name for 
about four years. From 1940 up to 
the time he established his present 
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location, he had his business at a 
place known as “Green Hills” in Platte 
county, several miles north of Kansas 
City. Prior to that he was in busi- 
ness at Kansas City, Kansas, for 
awhile, and prior to that in the New 
York Life building in Kansas City, 
Missouri, for a number of years. He 
moved from Kansas City, Kansas, 
back to Missouri after his Western 
Union Telegraph Company service 
had been cut off because the Federal 
government charged that the service 
was being used to violate the law. Fol- 
lowing this, complainant filed an in- 
junction suit against the Western 
Union Telegraph Company in the 
United States district court at Kan- 
sas City, and the court denied the in- 
junction and dismissed the petition. 


Complainant further testified that, 
in addition to this news service by 
telephone which he furnished in Kan- 
sas City, he also furnished a similar 
news service by teletypewriter to a 
customer in St. Joseph, Missouri, an- 
other in Wichita, Kansas, another in 
Omaha, Nebraska, another in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, another in Sioux City, 
Iowa, another in Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
and another in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Complainant’s books pertaining to his 
business, which he produced at the 
request of the attorney general, showed 
that for these various teletypewriter 
services, he received anywhere from 
$100 per week from the St. Joseph 
customer, to as high as $450 per week 
from the customer in Omaha, Ne- 
braska. He further testified that he 
had the exclusive agency for this news 
service in western Missouri and the 
states of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Oklahoma, and that his service was the 
only service of that kind obtainable in 
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all that territory. The books also 
showed the names of complainant’s 
customers in Kansas City and in each 
of the other cities mentioned. Those 
in Kansas City who received the news 
service by telephone were listed on the 
books by last name followed by an 
initial, such as “Looney, R,” “Doyle, 
J.,” “Green, B.” etc. Complainant 
claimed that he did not know any of 
his customers personally nor their ad- 
dresses; that they usually contacted 
him by telephone if they wanted his 
service, a few came to the office, and, 
when the price was agreed upon and 
payment was made in advance, the 
customer was assigned a number such 
as 1, 2, 50, etc., and as long as he 
continued to pay for this service week- 
ly in advance, he was given the serv- 
ice whenever he called in and request- 
ed same; that when any customer 
wanted service, he would call one of 
the telephone numbers of complain- 
ant’s telephones and give to the op- 
erator in complainant’s office the num- 
ber which complainant had assigned 
to that customer, and then state what 
service he wanted ; that is, whether he 
wanted specific information only or 
wished to be put on the rack for a 
period of time to receive the broadcast 
of the news over the loudspeaker. 

The Company assigned to complain- 
ant’s telephones numbers as follows: 
Grand 2750 to 2756, inclusive: Grand 
2852 and 2853, and Grand 2879. If 
Grand 2750 is dialed, then any of the 
following successive numbers where 
the line is not in use will automatically 
be called. Likewise, if Grand 2852 
is dialed and that line is busy, then 
2853 will automatically be rung. 


Complainant further testified that 
the advance payments for the service 
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to his Kansas City customers were 
made by check delivered to his 
office through the United States mails; 
that the customer in each instance put 
the number assigned to him upon his 
remittance check and also on the out- 
side of the envelope, and upon receipt 
of the envelope containing the check, 
complainant looked at the number on 
the envelope and on the check to deter- 
mine who was making the payment, 
and then sent the checks to the bank; 
that he paid no attention to the signa- 
tures on the checks, did not look to see 
what the signature might be, but only 
looked for the number ; that he did not 
know who signed any of the remittance 
checks. 

Complainant also stated that he had 
had substantially the same customers 
for some time ; that occasionally a cus- 
tomer would discontinue the service or 
would quit paying in advance and com- 
plainant would cut off the service, but 
that he usually had the full nine cus- 
tomers and on one occasion he had had 
ten customers; but that when a cus- 
tomer dropped off or quit the service, 
another customer would be put on; 
that he did not have any waiting list 
of customers, made no efforts to ad- 
vertise or sell this service, but that 
when there was a vacancy on any line, 
somebody would just call in and ask 
for the service and would be assigned 
a number and given the service as re- 
quested. No explanation whatever 
was offered as to how these prospec- 
tive customers could find out that there 
was a vacancy. Complainant stated 
that he had no connection with book- 
making places, that no bets were taken 
or recorded at his place of business, 
and. that in all of his twenty-three or 
twenty-four years in business he had 
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only been in one bookmaking place, 
and that was a place in Kansas City 
about 1937 or 1938, and that this 
place, when he was in there, was get- 
ting information such as complainant 
furnishes his customers. 

When asked what kind of a business 
other than a bookmaking establish- 
ment would want complainant’s serv- 
ice, he said, “I don’t know.” He was 
then confronted with the following 
questions and made the following an- 
swers : 


Mr. Taylor: You don’t know of 
any, is that your answer ? 

A. I just don’t know whether it 
could be used in a bookie joint or not. 

Q. I will ask you if I didn’t ask you 
this question and you didn’t make this 
answer at the hearing before Judge 
Cook: (Reading) “Can you tell me 
any kind of business other than a 
bookie business that would want this 
service?” Answer: “No.” 

A. I might have made that answer, 
but I had just come from the hospital 
where my wife was operated on just 
before the testimony there. 

Q. You were confused? 

A. Very confused. My wife was in 
surgery for an hour and a half that 
same morning. 

Q. But you wouldn’t say you didn’t 
make that answer? 

A. If the record shows that, I prob- 
ably did, but I didn’t mean it that way. 

Q. Well, can you tell me again— 
you are not confused now, are you, 
Mr. Partnoy? 

A. I don’t know what it could be 
used for. 

Q. You don’t know what it could 


be used for ? 
A. No, sir. 
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In connection with complainant’s 
testimony as to his one venture into a 
bookmaking establishment, and re- 
flecting upon his knowledge of the use 
made of his news service, he was asked 
the following queestions and made the 
following answers : 


Q. You testified at the hearing be- 
fore Judge Cook recently? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I will ask you if I didn’t ask you 
this question and you made this an- 
swer: (Reading) “So contrary to 
anything that may be alleged in the 
petition, you did know that the service 
which you were working with was 
being used by book joints at that 
time?” Answer: “That is right.” 
I will ask you if that question wasn’t 
asked and you didn’t make that an- 
swer. 

A. Maybe I made it, but I didn’t 
mean to make it in that manner. 


Complainant denied any knowledge 
of raids by law enforcement officers up- 
on bookmaking places and denied any 
knowledge that such raids might affect 
his business or cause him to lose cus- 


tomers. He denied any knowledge 
whatever of the busines of any of his 
customers, but in that connection he 
was asked the following questions and 
made the following answers: 


Q. I will ask you if at the hearing 
before Judge Cook I didn’t ask you 
this question: “Would you tell the 
court that in the twenty-four years, or 
however many years it has been, that 
you don’t know a single customer at 
that time or what business they were 
engaged in?,” and you made the fol- 
lowing answer: “I think I told them 
in 1938 I had went to places where 
they had this rapid information, they 
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were bookmakers.” Did you make 
that answer? 

A. I might -have made it, yes, I 
probably did, but I didn’t mean it that 


way. 


Following complainant’s testimony, 
a number of metropolitan newspapers 
published in some of the major cities 
throughout the United States were of- 
fered in evidence, for the stated pur- 
pose of showing that such newspapers 
carried the same news and information 
as was given by complainant over the 
telephones. With this showing, com- 
plainant rested. 

The Company called as a witness 
H. D. Boyles, who testified that he is 
general commercial engineer for the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, and that a part of his duties is 
the designing of rate schedules and 
rules and regulations to be filed in the 
tariffs filed with this Commission and 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. He further stated that the rule 
involved in this case is a 1943 re- 
write of a previous rule dealing with 
the same subject, which has been in 
effect since 1919; that this rule or a 
similar rule was deemed advisable by 
the Company to protect it against the 
possibility of criminal prosecution as 
an accessory for furnishing telephone 
service used to violate the law, and 
to protect the Company from civil lia- 
bility should it comply with a request 
such as was made by the governor and 
attorney general in this case. 

Following this testimony, the Com- 
pany offered in evidence the telegram 
from the governor and attorney gen- 
eral and rested its case. 

The attorney general called as his 
first witness one James B. Smith, who 
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testified that he was employed by com- 
plainant; that Partnoy had four em- 
ployees; that it was the duty of the 
witness to answer the telephones and 
give the customers the desired infor- 
mation, and that if more calls came in 
than he could answer in the usual man- 
ner for use of the telephone, he put the 
telephones on the rack or in the box, 
and broadcast the news to them over 
a loud-speaker ; that when a customer 
called in for service he would give the 
number that had been assigned to him 
and ask for what he wanted. General- 
ly, this witness described the conduct 
and character of the business about 
the same as it was described by com- 
plainant. 

Next followed the testimony of ten 
law enforcement officers, either mem- 
bers of the Kansas City police force or 
the state highway patrol, who testified 
about various instances when book- 
making establishments in Kansas City, 
North Kansas City, and Green Hills, 
in Platte county, were visited and later 
raided, or raided without a previous 
visit. All this evidence showed be- 
yond question that the unlawful busi- 
ness of taking bets and making books 
upon horse races was being carried 
on at these various places, and that 
these places were receiving the news 
and information concerning horse 
races and betting thereon by use of 
telephone equipment of the telephone 
company, and that the information 
being used and received at these 
various bookmaking places was in- 
formation of the same character and 
import as that given by complainant 
over the telephones. 

In some instances the telephone in- 
strument in the bookmaking estab- 
lishment had hooked into it earphones. 
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In other instances connections were 
made with a loud-speaker system. 
Various pieces of evidence of book- 
making on horse races were found in 
each of the raids, such as pin-up sheets, 
recordings of bets and various other 
equipment used generally by bookmak- 
ers; even sizable sums of money. 
These raids were at various times 
from 1942 down to as late as March 
of this year. Members of the state 
highway patrol testified that on two 
different occasions they visited at 
Green Hills, in Platte county, and saw 
the bookmaking establishment there 
in full operation, with a number of 
people present as customers, placing 
bets on horse races at various windows 
for that purpose, and receiving the 
broadcast of the news of races being 
run at various race tracks, and bets 
being paid to various of the customers 
after the races had been run. There 
were many other details of these raids 
shown in the evidence that are not dis- 
cussed because we think it sufficient to 
say that there was ample evidence of 
unlawful activity, and various of these 
raids resulted in arrests and convic- 
tions in municipal court for gambling. 

At one bookmaking establishment in 
Kansas City, where a raid was con- 
ducted, there was found in the drawer 
of a desk numerous tickets showing 
bets on various horse races, and also a 
card on which was listed ten telephone 
numbers, three of which were the 
numbers of telephones used by com- 
plainant. 

The attorney general’s last witness 
was the manager of the business office 
of the Company in Kansas City, who 
testified to the numbers of the tele- 
phones used by complainant, and that 
of all the telephones used by complain- 
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ant only one was listed in the telephone 
directory, that being Grand 2750. If 
that number were dialed, it would au- 
tomatically ring any of the phones of 
the number series of 2750 to 2756, in- 
clusive, in the order of their numbers, 
if the lower numbered lines were busy. 
He further testified that the numbers 
of the telephones used by Partnoy, 
which were not listed in the directory, 
could not be obtained from the tele- 
phone company and would not be giv- 
en out by the Company to anyone 
except upon compulsion by legal proc- 
ess. 

All of the parties to this cause were 
granted leave to file written briefs and 
did file exhaustive and enlightening 
briefs, which have been a great aid to 
the Commission in determining the is- 
sues involved. As we view it, there 
are two questions presented for deci- 
sion. The first question presented is 
the validity and reasonableness of the 
Company rule involved. The second 
question is the propriety of the appli- 
cation of the rule under the facts in 
this case. Other legal points have been 
raised by the parties but we believe 
that these will be disposed of as inci- 
dental to these two main questions. 

Taking up first the validity and rea- 
sonableness of the rule, we look to the 
applicable Public Service Commission 
Laws (Mo Rev Stats 1939, Chap 35, 
Arts 1 and 5). 

Section 5592, Art 1 of Chap 35, Rev 
Stats Mo 1939, dealing with the ju- 
risdiction of the Commission over pub- 
lic utilities, provides in part as follows: 

“Jurisdiction of Commission.—The 
jurisdiction, supervision, powers, and 
duties of the Public Service Commis- 
sion herein created and established 
shall extend under this chapter : 
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“6. To all telephone lines, as above 
defined, and all telegraph lines, as 
above defined, and to every telephone 
company, and to every telegraph com- 
pany, so far as said telephone and 
telegraph lines are and lie, and so far 
as said telephone companies and said 
telegraph companies conduct and oper- 
ate such line or lines, respectively, 
within this state. . . 

“9. To all public utility corpora- 
tions and persons whatsoever subject 
to the provisions of this chapter as 
herein defined. And to such other and 
further extent, and to all such other 
and additional matters and things, and 
in such further respects as may herein 
appear, either expressly or impliedly.” 

[1] In addition to certain positive 
powers expressly conferred upon the 
Commission, it is also vested with all 
other powers necessary and proper to 
carry out fully and effectively the du- 
ties delegated to it. State ex rel. and 
to Use of Public Service Commission 
v. Padberg (1940) 346 Mo 1133, 145 
SW2d 150. 

[2] The authority of the Commis- 
sion is referable to the police power of 
the state, which power may never be 
abridged. State ex rel. and to Use of 
Public Service Commission v. Blair 
(1940) 347 Mo 220, 146 SW2d 865. 

[3] As an incident of the Commis- 
sion’s regulation of its business, and 
particularly due to the provisions of 
§§ 5664 and 5665, Art 5 of Chap 35, 
Rev Stats Mo 1939, dealing specifical- 
ly with service, just and reasonable 
charges, unjust discrimination, unrea- 
sonable preference, and rate schedules, 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company on September 22, 1943, filed 
with the Commission, as one of its 
tariff provisions dealing with the ter- 
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mination of contracts, the rule or reg- 
ulation heretofore mentioned as con- 
taining the following language: 

The telephone company shall be au- 
thorized to discontinue service upon 
notice from any official charged with 
the enforcement of the law stating that 
such service is being used as an instru- 
mentality to violate the law. 

No objection having been made to 
said rule or regulation, within due 
time the same became entitled to be 
accorded the force and effect of law, 
binding upon the utility, the public, 
and the Public Service Commission. 
State ex rel. Western U. Teleg. Co. 
v. Public Service Commission (1924) 
304 Mo 505, PUR1925A 610, 264 
SW 669, 35 ALR 328; State ex rel. 
St. Louis County Gas Co. v. Public 
Service Commission (1926) 315 Mo 
312, PUR1927A 187, 286 SW 84; 
Midland Realty Co. v. Kansas City 
Power & Light Co. (1937) 300 US 
109, 81 L ed 540, 17 PUR NS 113, 
57 S Ct 345. 

[4] Such rule and regulation also 
became the pronouncement of the pub- 
lic policy of the state, acting through 
the Public Service Commission as an 
arm of the state legislature in the par- 
ticular field of public utility regulation. 
State ex rel. and to the Use of Cirese 
v. Ridge (1940) 345 Mo 1096, 34 
PUR NS 454, 138 SW2d 1012. 


None of the parties, including the 
complainant, challenges the fundamen- 
tal jurisdiction of the Commission to 
make rules and regulations respecting 
the control the Company and its rela- 
tionship to the public as a regulated 
utility. However, the complainant 
urges that said rule is unreasonable, 
arbitrary, oppressive, and unjust, and 
faulty from its inception because it is 
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of such a nature as to deprive him of 
certain property rights without due 
process of law as guaranteed by both 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States and 
Art I, § 10, of the Constitution of the 
state of Missouri. 

[5] In so far as the complainant’s 
attack on said rule and regulation is 
concerned, we must rule against the 
complainant. Said rule operates to 
relieve the regulated Company from 
being placed in the dilemma of choos- 
ing either the course of continuing 
service under threat of criminal prose- 
cution as an accessory, if the complain- 
ant is actually guilty of a crime, or dis- 
continuing service under the threat of 
civil liability in the event the accusa- 
tions are wrongfully made by the en- 
forcement officers. 

In the case of Tracy v. Southern 
Bell Teleph. & Teleg. Co. (1940) 38 


PUR NS 527, 528, 37 F Supp 829, 
the court states: 


“Although telephone companies, as 
public utilities, are required to furnish 
their facilities to the public indiscrim- 
inately so long as such facilities are 
used for lawful purposes, it is well set- 
tled that a telephone company may 
refuse, and cannot be compelled to fur- 
nish service which will be used, or 
which the telephone Company has rea- 
sonable cause to believe will be used, 
in furtherance of illegal enterprises. 
No one can be compelled to aid in an 
unlawful undertaking. The procuring 
and placing of wagers on horse races 
in the manner followed by the plain- 
tiffs is unlawful in Florida. Plaintiffs 
cannot invoke the processes of a court 
of equity to restrain defendants from 
discontinuing a public service which 
the Telephone Company had probable 
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cause or reasonable grounds to believe 
is being used in the maintenance and 
conduct of such illegal or immoral en- 
terprise.” (Citing numerous cases. ) 
[6] The Company is not a law en- 
forcement agency and upon being ad- 
vised by law enforcement officials that 
its service is being used as an instru- 
mentality to violate the law, it appears 
only proper that it should have the 
right to rely on notice from such law 
enforcement officials as reasonable to 
believe its service is being improperly 
used. The rule in the instant case only 
operates to such effect. As will be 
noted, said rule does not make it man- 
datory that the Company terminate 
such service upon such notice. The 
rule still leaves the way open for the 
Company to continue service if it 
deems said law enforcement officials to 
be acting unreasonably and capricious- 
ly. In the instant case, we have the 
governor and attorney general of the 
state of Missouri notifying the Com- 
pany that its service is being used to 
violate the law, with the result of the 
Company’s terminating its service, 
pursuant to the established rule and 
regulation above mentioned. That 
the Company should have the right 
thus to proceed appears much more 
reasonable than to burden it with de- 
ciding the ultimate fact of whether or 
not said service is being used as an 
instrumentality to violate the law, and 
in the interim being confronted with a 
charge of criminal liability while con- 
tinuing service or other wise discon- 
tinuing service under threat of civil 
liability. Since the Company is a pub- 
lic utility and strictly regulated as 
such as to all its operations affecting 
service, it appears reasonable and in 
the public interest that it be afforded 
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that measure of protection which the 
rule and regulation affords. 

[7-10] Obviously, said rule is not 
discriminatory as it operates uniform- 
ly with respect to all members of the 
public availing themselves of the com- 
pany’s service. Unless said rule itself 
is invalid every subscriber contracts 
for his service upon condition that 
said service may be cut off under cer- 
tain circumstances and with actual or 
constructive knowledge that the right 
to such service is not an absolute and 
unconditional one. Even in the ab- 
sence of such rule there appears no 
doubt as to the right of the Company 
to terminate its service, if said service 
is being used as an instrumentality to 
violate the law, and even in the absence 
of such rule the right of any subscriber 
to service is always conditional. 
Hamilton v. Western U. Teleg. Co. 
(1940) 36 PUR NS 38, 34 F Supp 
928. Said rule in itself cannot be held 
to deprive the complainant of his prop- 
erty, i.e., the right to telephone service 
without due process of law, unless the 
action of the Company in cutting off 
complainant’s service under said rule 
also operates to leave the complainant 
without recourse in the event said serv- 
ice has been terminated without justi- 
fiable cause. Thus, in the instant case, 
the complainant was afforded the op- 
portunity to show that the notice given 
by the governor and attorney general 
to the company was unsupported by 
fact, and the Commission in the exer- 
cise of its control over the Company 
is empowered to order said service re- 
stored, or to be more exact, order that 
said service be continued since the 
complainant has already invoked legal 
process to enjoin its termination, de- 
spite his argument that said rule de- 


nies him due process of law. The 
further situation exists that any find- 
ing of this Commission is also subject 
to further review by the courts and 
thus said rule and regulation in no 
manner denies the complainant a full 
and adequate remedy before the courts 
and due proces of law is preserved. 
As was stated in St. Louis v. Missouri 
P. R. Co. (1919) 278 Mo 205, 211 
SW 671: 

“All that is meant, in the abstract, 
by due process of law, despite the 
numerous definitions of same, is that 
every citizen shall hold his life, liberty, 
property, and immunities under the 
protection of the general law which 
governs society, and in the concrete, 
that in a contest in regard to these 
rights, he will be accorded the oppor- 
tunity to contest the propriety of each 
step in the action sought to be taken 
against him. The doctrine thus clear- 
ly enunciated, found its most unequiv- 
ocal utterance in the Dartmouth Col- 
lege Case (1819) 4 Wheat 518, 4 
L ed 629, which has been frequently 
affirmed.” 

[11] Since said rule in itself in no 
wise operates to deny subscribers the 
right to test its application to their 
particular use of the telephone service 
in the event the right to such use is 
challenged by law enforcement offi- 
cials, one remaining question as to its 
validity might turn on the point of 
said rule and regulation being such as 
can be lawfully enacted under the 
state’s proper police power, as an en- 
croachment upon the private right of 
its citizens to exercise exclusive do- 
minion over their property and con- 
tract freely about their affairs. It 
appears to be somewhat an anomaly 
that any ‘right to the service, which 
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the complainant now maintains is be- 
ing denied him by reason of the rule 
and regulation in force, only exists as 
a matter of right in the first instance 
by virtue of the state’s exercise of 
its police power in assuming to regu- 
late the Company as a public utility. 
In other words, the very service which 
the complainant now insists is due him 
as a matter of inherent right, is not an 
inherent right at all, but is due solely 
to the fact that in the exercise of its 
police power the state has previously 
seen fit, under provisions of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission Act, to re- 
quire the Company to serve the public 
without undue or unreasonable pref- 


erence. 

The right of the state, in the exer- 
cise of its police power to compel a 
public utility to serve the public gen- 
erally and to operate its business sub- 
ject to reasonable rules and regula- 


tions, is now so well established under 
the law of the land that citations of 
authority to such effect would be mere- 
ly surplusage. Without regulation, no 
obligation could be imposed upon the 
Company to furnish the complainant 
any service. Being under regulation 
and thereby required to render its serv- 
ice to the public under such reasonable 
rules and regulations for the conduct 
of its business as are not in conflict 
with any duty or liability imposed up- 
on it by law, the Company has filed 
the rule in question as a measure of 
self-protection in the conduct of its 
business. It may very well be argued 
that this rule is a wholesome one be- 
cause it operates as a deterrent to 
criminal activity, but whatever merit 
there may be in the point it should be 
noted that we are not sustaining the 
rule upon that restricted basis. 
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[12] As so filed and approved, said 
rule and regulation has the force and 
effect of law and the same status as if 
promulgated by this Commission in 
the first instance. Having the right 
to compel the Company to render serv- 
ice, it clearly follows that the state 
has the right to enact conditions under 
which such service may be terminated. 
In Nebbia v. New York (1934) 291 
US 502, 78 L ed 940, 950, 2 PUR NS 
337, 345, 54 S Ct 505, 89 ALR 1469, 
wherein the court exhaustively dis- 
cusses many examples of the proper 
broad exercise of police power, the 
court states : 

“The reports of our decisions 
abound with cases in which the citizen, 
individual, or corporate, has vainly in- 
voked the Fourteenth Amendment in 
resistance to necessary and appropriate 
exertion of the police power. 

“The court has repeatedly sustained 
curtailment of enjoyment of private 
property, in the public interest.” 

This Commission, under all the 
facts to be considered and the law 
applicable thereto, can see no cause 
for now determining that the rule and 
regulation in question is arbitrary, 
capricious, unreasonable, and unjust, 
or that the same is contrary to either 
the Federal or state Constitution. In 
seeking to have this Commission dis- 
approve and abrogate the above-quot- 
ed rule, it might also be pointed out 
that complainant introduced no evi- 
dence sufficient to sustain the burden 
of proof cast upon him by virtue of the 
provisions of §§ 5702 and 5703, Rev 
Stats Mo 1939, State ex rel. Kennedy 
v. Public Service Commission (Mo 
Sup Ct 1931) PUR1932B 504, 42 
SW2d 349. Any issues regarding the 
reasonableness and validity of said rule 
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and regulation must be ruled against 
the complainant and in favor of the 
intervening state of Missouri and de- 
fendant Company. 

Having concluded that the rule in 
question is a valid and reasonable rule, 
we now come to the consideration of 
the question of the propriety of the ap- 
plication of the rule under the facts in 
this case, and find several factors that 
must be considered. 

[13] Horse racing in the state of 
Missouri is not unlawful; neither is 
it unlawful to disseminate news of 
horse racing, but bookmaking and reg- 
istering bets upon horse races is un- 
lawful and is made a felony by each 
of two different enactments of the leg- 
islature. Missouri Rev Stats 1939, 
§§ 4673 and 4674. This we pointed 
out in Pioneer News Service v. South- 
western Bell Teleph. Co. (1945) 61 
PUR NS 47. 

If we were to believe complainant’s 
testimony in its entirety, we would be 
compelled to declare his business law- 
ful, but we are not so gullible as to be- 
lieve that a business of this kind con- 
ducted for profit could or would be 
conducted in the manner described by 
complainant, with no knowledge of his 
customers nor the uses which they 
were making of the service. We think 
the evidence clearly establishes that 
the bookmakers in Kansas City were 
using the telephonic news service of 
complainant as a necessary adjunct to 
their unlawful business. We can un- 
derstand how a loud-speaker broadcast 
of the changing betting odds immedi- 
ately preceding the running of a horse 
race and a description of the race, from 
the time the horses leave the starting 
pens until they cross the finish line, 
would add to the thrill and stimulate 
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betting, and at the same time give the 
information that is essential to regis- 
tering and paying bets. 

If complainant knew the use that 
was being made of his telephonic news 
service, and there was no other use 
for his service except that of book- 
making, then he has approached, if not 
reached, the position of an accessory 
to the commission of a felony. Stating 
it otherwise, if this news service of 
complainant had no other use than to 
aid and abet in carrying on the unlaw- 
ful business of bookmaking, and if 
complainant rendered the service with 
knowledge of these facts, then his tele- 
phone service was being used as an in- 
strumentality to violate the law within 
the meaning of the Company’s rule. 

The evidence shows that complain- 
ant had the exclusive agency for the 
dissemination of his news service in 
Kansas City and western Missouri, 
and that no one else was rendering 
such a service in that territory. All 
the bookmaking places raided by the 
Kansas City police and the state high- 
way patrol were receiving racing news 
over the telephone. At the trial of an 
injunction suit before Judge Cook of 
the circuit court of Jackson county, 
complainant testified that he could not 
think of any kind of a business other 
than a booking business that would 
want his service. When confronted 
with that testimony, he did not deny 
it, but attempted to excuse it by saying 
that he did not mean it that way and 
that at the time it was given he was 
confused. Complainant also admitted 
that at this same hearing before Judge 
Cook, he testified that he knew that 
his service was being used by “book 
joints.” This also he attempted to 
excuse upon the ground of confusion. 
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He also admitted that in his testimony 
before Judge Cook he stated that in 
1938 he went to places that were re- 
ceiving this rapid news service and 
that they were bookmakers, but also 
sought to excuse this testimony by say- 
ing he was confused when he so testi- 
fied. 

Testimony of this kind given before 
Judge Cook is not only revealing upon 
the question of complainant’s knowl- 
edge of the unlawful use of his service, 
but is not compatible with the igno- 
rance of his business which complain- 
ant professed at the hearing before this 
Commission. We think this evidence 


is sufficient to establish guilty knowl- 
edge upon the part of complainant. 
Even without this testimony by com- 
plainant, we think the record as a 
whole justifies the inference that com- 
plainant knew that his service was 
used exclusively by bookmakers. 


We 
are convinced, from all the evidence, 
that complainant’s service had no pur- 
poses other than to aid and abet the 
carrying on of an unlawful enterprise ; 
therefore, we conclude that the charge 
of the governor and attorney general, 
that complainant’s telephone service 
was being used as an instrumentality 
to violate the law, was founded upon 
truth and fact and that the Company 
acted with propriety in applying the 
rule to complainant. 

[14] Had the Company had no such 
rule, we still think, as pointed out in 
Pioneer News Service v. Southwest- 
ern Bell Teleph. Co. supra, that the 
Company could, with propriety, cut off 
complainant’s service when it found 
the service was being used in the fur- 
therance of an unlawful enterprise, and 
we would have approved such action 
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by the Company in this case, had it not 
had it rule. 

While this question has not been 
passed upon by the appellate courts of 
Missouri, other courts have considered 
the question under comparable facts 
and we believe the weight of authority 
throughout the United States supports 
our views. Giordullo v. Cincinnati & 
Suburban Bell Teleph. Co. (1946) — 
Ohio Op —, 68 PUR NS 269, 71 NE 
2d 858; Howard Sports Daily v. Pub- 
lic Service Commission (1941) 179 
Md 355, 38 PUR NS 197, 18 A2d 
210; People ex rel. Restmeyer v. New 
York Teleph. Co. (1916) 173 App 
Div 132, 159 NY Supp 369; Shillitani 
v. Valentine (1945) 269 App Div 568, 
60 PUR NS 382, 56 NY Supp2d 
210; same case (1947) 296 NY 161, 
67 PUR NS 150, 71 NE2d 450; 
Tracy v. Southern Bell Teleph. & 
Teleg. Co. (1940) 38 PUR NS 527, 
37 F Supp 829; Fogarty v. Southern 
Bell Teleph. & Teleg. Co. (1940) 35 
PUR NS 296, 34 F Supp 251; Smith 
v. Western U. Teleg. Co. (1887) 84 
Ky 664, 2 SW 483; Godwin v. Caro- 
lina Teleph. & Teleg. Co. (1904) 136 
NC 258, 48 SE 636, 67 LRA 251, 103 
Am St Rep 941, 1 Ann Cas 203; 
Western U. Teleg. Co. v. State ex rel. 
Hammond Elevator Co. (1905) 165 
Ind 492, 76 NE 100, 3 LRA NS 153, 
6 Ann Cas 880. 

[15] Complainant raises the point 
that the Company rule in its applica- 
tion to him constitutes a taking of his 
property without due process of law in 
violation of the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of 
the state of Missouri. As heretofore 
pointed out, the fact that the Compa- 
ny’s action under its rule opened the 
door of this Commission for the filing 
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of the complaint under consideration, 
in our judgment serves the require- 
ments of due process. 

Being of the opinion as heretofore 
expressed, it is, therefore, 

Ordered: 1. That the complaint of 
Simon Partnoy, an individual doing 
business as Harmony Publishing 
Company of Kansas City, Missouri, 
against the Southwestern Bell Tele- 


phone Company, be and the same is 
hereby dismissed. 

Ordered: 2. That this order shall 
become effective on the 24th day of 
June, 1947, and the secretary of the 
Commission shall serve certified copies 
hereof upon all interested parties in 
the manner provided by § 5601, Rev 
Stats Mo 1939. 





PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSION 


Re Charles N. Carone 


Application Docket No. 63767, F. 1 
June 23, 1947 


OMMISSION complaint against motor carrier for failure to 
pay annual assessment imposed by Commission; operating 
rights revoked. 


Commissions, § 58 — Assessment against utility — Payment by bad check. 
1. An uncollectible check does not amount to payment of an assessment im- 


posed by the Commission, p. 151. 


Certificates of convenience and necessity, § 147 — Jurisdiction of Commission — 
Revocation — Nonpayment of assessment. 

2. The Commission may revoke a carrier’s certificate for failure to pay an 
assessment imposed by the Commission, p. 151. 


By the Commission: On January 
10, 1947, the Commission instituted 
a complaint against Charles N. Ca- 
rone, respondent, for failure to pay his 
general assessment for the year 1945. 
Said complaint ordered: 

1. That said carrier answer in writ- 
ing, under oath, on or before February 
11, 1947, why its certificate of public 
convenience should not be canceled for 
having failed to pay said assessment ; 
and that upon receipt of such answer, 
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said carrier be notified of a time and 
place at which it may appear and be 
heard upon this matter. 

2. That if said carrier shall fail to 
answer, on or before the date specified 
in paragraph one hereof, or having 
failed answer on or before that date, 
shall fail to appear at the hearing pro- 
vided therefor, the charges set forth 
in this complaint shall be taken as ad- 
mitted and the certificate of public 
convenience shall be canceled. 
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Respondent failed to file an answer 
to said complaint by February 11, 
1947, but did on April 3, 1947, for- 
ward to the Commission his check in 
payment of his 1945 general assess- 
ment. On May 19, 1947, the Com- 
mission dismissed the complaint insti- 
tuted on January 10, 1947. 

Subsequent to the dismissal of the 
complaint, the check which respondent 
had issued in payment was returned 
unpaid for lack of funds. On May 
29, 1947, the Commission directed re- 
spondent to forward a certified check 
or postal money order by June 10, 
1947. Respondent has disregarded 
Commission’s request, and in fact has 
failed to comply with the requirement 
of assessment reports for any of the 
assessment periods during which he 
has held a certificate. 


[1, 2] It is a tacit condition that a 
check is accepted not as absolute pay- 
ment but on condition that it shall be 
paid. An uncollectible check does not 
amount to payment: Gerrard Co. v. 
Tradesmen’s Natl. Bank & Trust 
Co. (1935) 318 Pa 100, 17 Atl 
760. 

The Commission’s order of May 19, 
1947, dismissing the complaint, was 
made upon condition of payment. 
That condition was not subsequently 
fulfilled. Since respondent has failed 
to pay his 1945 assessment, which is a 
violation of the Public Utility Law, 
the Commission has the right to re- 
voke respondent’s certificate: Day v. 
Public Service Commission (1933) 
107 Pa Super Ct 461, 1 PUR NS 109, 
164 Atl 65; (1933) 312 Pa 381, 3 
PUR NS 103, 167 Atl 565. 
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Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 


Andrew Magyan 


Complaint Docket No. 14177 
July 21, 1947 


A PPLICATION for reconsideration and rescission of order can- 


celing certificate; dented. 


Certificates of convenience and necessity, § 23 — Restoration of canceled rights — 


Jurisdiction of Commission. 


The Commission may not restore a canceled certificate for the sole purpose 
of facilitating consummation of its sale and transfer, since it cannot approve 
the sale of a certificate of public convenience. 


By the Commission: This matter 
comes before us upon petition of An- 
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drew Magyan, respondent, and Wil- 
liam Grimm, prospective transferee of 
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respondent’s former rights, for recon- 
sideration and rescission of the Com- 
mission’s order in the above-entitled 
proceeding. 

By order dated May 5, 1947, 69 
PUR NS 276, the Commission can- 
celed the certificate of public conven- 
ience issued to Andrew Magyan at A. 
25095, Folder 3, because of his fail- 
ure promptly to remit certain C.O.D. 
collections made by him or in his behalf 
to certain shippers who used his service 
and were entitled to said remittances. 
Petitioners now request us to effect- 
uate, by rescission of said order, a res- 
toration of the canceled rights so that 


petitioners may consummate a sale and 
transfer of said rights. 

We have heretofore held that this 
Commission cannot approve the sale of 
a certificate of public convenience. Re 
Brackenridge Bus Co. (1940) 36 
PUR NS 485; Re East Penn Transp. 
Co. (1941) 41 PUR NS 316. Con- 
sequently, we may not restore canceled 
rights for the sole purpose of facilitat- 
ing consummation of the sale and 
transfer thereof. Petitioners ask us to 
do nothing more or less; therefore, 

It is ordered: That the prayers of 
the instant petition be and are hereby 
denied. 
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Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 


Erie Railroad Company 


Complaint Docket No. 14135 
August 18, 1947 


OTION by railroad to dismiss complaint of Commission 
M against railroad’s abandonment of portion of track with- 
out Commission approval ; denied. 


Crossings, § 11 — Commission jurisdiction — Interstate railroads — Abandon- 


ment of service. 


1. The Commission has jurisdiction over the abolition of crossings located 
on the line of an interstate railroad where the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but not the state Commission, has given consent to the abandonment 


of service on the line, p. 153. 


Interstate commerce, § 69 — State Commission jurisdiction — Railroad abandon- 


ment. 


2. The duty imposed on railroad companies to make application to the state 
Commission for approval before discontinuing any regular intrastate line 
is not an unlawful burden upon, or regulation of, interstate commerce even 
though the trains are part of an interstate railroad system, p. 153. 
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Service, § 34 — State Commission jurisdiction — Effect of application to Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. 


3. The state Commission has jurisdiction over the abolition of service on 
an intrastate branch of a railroad which is part of an interstate system, 
and the filing of an application before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for permission to discontinue would not of itself divest the state Commis- 


sion of jurisdiction, p. 153. 


By the Commission: The Com- 
mission on its own motion instituted 
this investigation to determine why the 
Erie Railroad Company should not file 
application for the Commission’s ap- 
proval of (1) the abandonment of in- 
trastate service on that portion of the 
Hoytville Branch of the Erie proposed 
to be abandoned, and (2) the aboli- 
tion of any public highway crossings 
on that portion of the Hoytville Branch 
proposed to be abandoned. In answer 
to this complaint, the Erie Railroad 
has filed its motion to dismiss the com- 
plaint, alleging that the Commission is 
without jurisdiction of the subject 
matter, and is without power to hear 
and determine whether the Erie Rail- 
road should file application for the ap- 
proval of abandonment of intrastate 
service or the abolition of any public 
highway crossings located on that por- 
tion of the Hoytville Branch proposed 
to be abandoned in accordance with 
the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Erie states that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has paramount and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. 

The portion to be abandoned, how- 
ever, lies wholly within the state of 
Pennsylvania. Application was first 
made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission asking approval of abandon- 
ment of service over the Hoytville 
Branch. 

[1] By the authority of § 409 of the 
Public Utility Law, the Public Utility 
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Commission has jurisdiction over the 
abolition of crossings located on the 
line of a railroad which is a part of an 
interstate system, or which is owned 
by an interstate system, where the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
approved the abandonment of the said 
line if the Public Utility Commission 
has not consented unconditionally to 
such abandonment: Formal Opinion 
of the Attorney General, No. 482, dat- 
ed December 3, 1943-44, Ops. Atty. 
Gen. 171. The proceeding so far as it 
relates to grade crossings should be 
maintained. 

[2] The jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on aboli- 
tion of service is not exclusive in a case 
where the intrastate branch is a part of 
a system engaged in interstate service. 
The duty imposed on railroad compa- 
nies to make application to the proper 
state Commission for its approval be- 
fore discontinuing any regular intra- 
state trains, is not an unlawful burden 
upon or regulation of interstate com- 
merce. State ex rel. Railroad Comrs. 
v. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. (1910) 
61 Fla 799, 54 So 900; St. Louis-S. F. 
R. Co. v. Alabama Pub. Service Com- 
mission, 279 US 560, 73 L ed 843, 
PUR1929D 52, 49 S Ct 383. 

[3] The Pennsylvania Public Util- 
ity Commission would therefore have 
jurisdiction over the abolition of serv- 
ice on that part of the branch proposed 
to be abandoned; and the filing of an 
application for abolition before the In- 
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terstate Commerce Commission would 
not of itself divest this Commission of 
jurisdiction. The proceeding as it 
relates to the abolition of service in- 
trastate should be entertained; there- 
fore, 

It is ordered: 

1. That the motion to dismiss is de- 
nied. 


2. That the Erie Railroad Compa- 
ny, respondent, file its answer to this 
proceeding within fifteen days of date 
of service hereof, and that the case be 
listed for hearing upon due notice to 
the respondent. 





WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Nelson Telephone Company 


2-U-2411 
August 15, 1947 


PPLICATION by telephone company for Commission approval 
4 \ of dissolution; conditional approval granted. 


Corporations, § 15 — Dissolution — Operation by stockholders — Conditions 


necessary for approval. 


The Commission will permit a telephone corporation to dissolve and turn 
over its operations to the stockholders only after the stockholders have 
formed a legal entity which the Commission may charge with the duty of 


serving the public. 


Public utilities, § 1 — Service continuation after company dissolution — Status of 


new telephone association. 


Statement that the status of an entity desiring to take over and continue 
the utility business of a telephone company contemplating dissolution should 
be clearly defined so that the public and the Commission might know with 
certainty with whom they are to deal, p. 155. 


By the Commission: Nelson Tele- 
phone Company, a corporation of this 
state, Nelson, Buffalo county, on May 
20, 1947, filed with this Commission 
application, pursuant to the provisions 
of § 181.03, Statutes, to dissolve the 
Nelson Telephone Company as a cor- 
poration but to continue the operation 
of the telephone business by the stock- 
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holders in their individunal capaci- 
ties. 

Notice of hearing was issued on 
May 29, 1947. 

Nelson Telephone Company, a tele- 
phone public utility, renders service in 
the towns of Maxville, Modena, and 
Nelson, Buffalo county, and Durand, 
Pepin county. The applicant has a 
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magneto switchboard telephone ex- 
change in the town of Nelson which 
serves approximately 165 subscribers 
in the above-named towns over cir- 
cuits which are partly metallic and 
partly grounded. 

The principal consideration before 
the Commission in the proposed disso- 
lution of any utility corporation is 
whether the service which that corpo- 
ration has undertaken will be per- 
formed after the dissolution is consum- 
mated. If some legal entity other than 
the Nelson Telephone Company is to 
take over the continuation of service 
which the Nelson Telephone Company 
has heretofore rendered, that legal en- 
tity should be clearly defined so that 
the public and this Commission may 
know definitely with whom they have 
to deal. We do not think that the pub- 
lic interest would be properly safe- 
guarded if the operation of the utility 
business of Nelson Telephone Com- 
pany were merely turned over to its ex- 
isting stockholders without any legal 
organization of them into a partnership 
or other legal entity which, as such, 
would be chargeable with the duty of 
furnishing service to the public. In 
other words, we do not think it proper 
for the ownership of the property of 
Nelson Telephone Company to be vest- 
ed in a number of common owners who 
are not partners and whose individual 
responsibility for the continuance of 
service is nebulous, to say the least. 
Under such circumstances, the maxim 
that everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business would apply. 


The Commission has no objection to 
the dissolution of Nelson Telephone 
Company, provided that a partnership 
composed of some or all of the existing 
stockholders of the company, or other 
legal entity, is created which will take 
over the ownership and can and will 
operate the company’s property and as- 
sume the duty of service which the 
company is now obligated to give. 

The Commission finds : 

That the proposed dissolution of 
Nelson Telephone Company is consist- 
ent with the public interest, provided 
that a partnership consisting of some 
or all of the present stockholders of 
Nelson Telephone Company, or some 
other legal entity, is created which is 
ready and able to furnish telephone 
public service to that portion of the 
public to which Nelson Telephone 
Company is now obligated to render 
such service and which will acquire the 
property of the company immediately 
upon its dissolution. 


ORDER 


It is therefore ordered: 

That the consent and approval of 
the Commission be and hereby is given 
to Nelson Telephone Company to dis- 
solve said corporation, provided that 
this order shall be and become effec- 
tive only upon the filing with and ap- 
proval by this Commission of docu- 
ments submitted to it which create a 
legal entity responsible for the con- 
tinuation of the present undertaking 
and obligation of service of Nelson 
Telephone Company. 
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WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Amberg Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 


2-U-2395 
September 20, 1947 


A PPLICATION by telephone company for authority to increase 
X rates; temporary increase authorized. 


Rates, § 553 — Telephones — Year-around service — Ability to pay. 
1. Rural and 4-party residential rates of a telephone company located in a 
resort area should be kept as low as possible to attract year-around sub- 
scribers, whose ability to pay is in sharp contrast with that of business and 
seasonal subscribers and private clubs and lodges, p. 157. 

Rates, § 156 — Need for increase — Construction and repairs. 
2. A telephone rate increase was allowed where needed construction and 


repair work could not be completed without additional revenue and where 
the financial condition of the company would be seriously impaired if rates 


remained at present levels, p. 157. 


Rates, § 653.1 — Retention of jurisdiction by Commission — Future revenues. 


3. The Commission will retain jurisdiction over a telephone rate proceed- 
ing where it is impossible to forecast what effect new rates will have on 


company revenue, p. 158. 


By the Commission: The Amberg 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Wausaukee, Marinette county, on 
April 21, 1947, filed an application 
with the Commission for authority to 
increase rates at exchanges in Wau- 
saukee, Crivitz, Goodman, and Pem- 
bine, all in Marinette county. Proof 
of the service of a notice of such ap- 
plication upon the Federal Office of 
Temporary Controls and of consent to 
the timely intervention of such agency 
in this proceeding was filed by appli- 
cant on April 30th. A notice of in- 
vestigation and hearing and assess- 
ment of costs was issued on May 12th. 


APPEARANCE: Robert H. Keating, 
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Manager and President, Wausaukee, 
for Amberg Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

Applicant serves the communities of 
Wausaukee, Crivitz, Goodman, Am- 
berg, and Pembine. The company has 
magneto switchboards in Wausaukee, 
Crivitz, Goodman, and Pembine. 
There were 304 company and 7 
switched stations connected as of May 
31, 1947. All urban and rural cir- 
cuits are metallicized. 

Applicant had an operating loss of 
$2,363 in 1946 and seeks increased 
rates which it estimates will reduce 
the loss to $993 per year. In addition 
to the matter of increased revenues 
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RE AMBERG TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 


there are several questions involving 
the application of rates and rules to 
specific subscribers. An investigation 
by a member of the Commission’s staff 
revealed some discriminatory practices 
in application of the rates which can be 
corrected if a comprehensive schedule 
of rates and rules is prescribed. 

[1] The company serves a very dif- 
ferent area from that of the average 
small telephone company in Wisconsin. 
Each community is small, and the 
number of telephones connected is be- 
low the most economical point with re- 
spect to operators’ wages per station. 
The rural area consists mostly of cut- 
over forests with scattered settlers on 
low-income farms. There are num- 
erous streams and lakes, and many sea- 
sonal cottages have been built on their 
shores. In addition, there are six or 
more large private clubs or resorts lo- 
cated 6 to 16 miles from the nearest 
exchange. Seasonal subscribers orig- 
inate considerable toll business, which 
varies widely from year to year. Pres- 
ent rates are high due to the nature of 
the territory served. 


Company ownership changed on 
July 15, 1946, and the present man- 
ager and owner has done considerable 
maintenance work since taking over. 
He found the plant in bad condition, 
and much of the work now being done 
should have been taken care of in prior 


years. This condition accounts, in 
part, for the sharp rise in maintenance 
expenses. The average age of the 
plant is estimated at twenty-five years, 
and consequently a _ considerable 
amount of replacement will be neces- 
sary in the next five years. Planned 
installation of automatic switchboards 
in three of the four exchanges unques- 
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tionably will reduce -operating ex- 
penses by a large amount. 

When the company completes its 
program of rehabilitation of the plant 
and installation of automatic switch- 
boards, costs of operation can be re- 
duced. Eventually the company can 
double the number of subscribers if 
the service and rates are made attrac- 
tive enough. Revenues will increase 
accordingly. Rural residential and 4- 
party residential rates should be kept 
as low as possible to attract year- 
around subscribers whose ability to 
pay is in sharp contrast with that of 
business and seasonal subscribers and 
private clubs and lodges. Maintenance 
expenses will decrease when the out- 
side plant has been completely recon- 
ditioned. The amount of fixed charges 
will increase with the contemplated in- 
stallation of dial equipment but will be 
offset by reduced operators’ wages. 
These factors make it difficult to esti- 
mate pro forma expenses. Other fac- 
tors, already indicated, make estimates 
of revenues difficult. 

[2] The present owner does not 
have the immediate capital necessary 
to proceed with all of the needed con- 
struction, and it is evident that the fi- 
nancial condition of the company will 
be seriously impaired if rates remain 
at their present levels. 

A comprehensive schedule of rates 
and rules is needed to correct the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

Several PBX boards are connected 
to the lines of the company, yet no rate 
for such service is on file. 

Several private clubs are receiving 
the equivalent of urban service without 
paying mileage charges. 

The company has no rates on file for 
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public pay, semi-public pay, or coin- 
collector devices. 

The company does not have an ex- 
tension rule for extension of service. 

The company does not have a sea- 
sonal service rate. 

The company does not have rules 
governing the definition of business or 
residence service, or other questions 
which normally arise in the conduct of 
the business. 

The company applies a toll rate for 
messages between Amberg and Wau- 
saukee, Dunbar and Pembine, Athel- 
stane, and Wausaukee, even though 
Amberg subscribers and Athelstane 
subscribers are switched at Wausaukee 
and Dunbar subscribers are switched 
at Pembine. This practice is discrim- 
inatory. The company should be au- 
thorized to apply the same toll schedule 
as the Wisconsin Telephone Company 
for toll messages between its four ex- 
changes. 

The night call charge of 15 cents is 
a source of subscriber ill will, and the 
company requests its discontinuance. 

[3] Higher rates than those herein 
prescribed would exceed the value, al- 
though not the cost, of the service and 
probably would result in reduced rev- 
enues through loss of subscribers. Yet 
the future of the company and its abil- 
ity to continue operation depends on 
the financial ability of the owner to 
complete the planned construction pro- 
gram. The rates herein ordered are a 
compromise between these two factors. 
Because of the unusual situation of the 
company as described above, a reliable 
forecast of what the new rates will do 
to revenue cannot be made. Conse- 
quently, the rates will be ordered on a 
temporary and experimental basis, 
subject to review and change from 
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time to time. Jurisdiction will be re- 
tained in this proceeding for that pur- 
pose. 

The Commission finds : 

1. That present rates and rules of 
the Amberg Telephone and Telegraph 
Company are unreasonable and unjust- 
ly discriminatory. 

2. That the rates and rules herein 
ordered are reasonable as temporary 
and experimental rates subject to pe- 
riodic review. 


ORDER 


It is therefore ordered: 

1. That the Amberg Telephone and 
Telegraph Company be and hereby is 
authorized and directed to place the 
following rates and rules in effect ef- 
fective with first billings subsequent to 
the date of this order: 


Monthly Rate 
Net 


Extension 
Residence 


4-party, 
Extension 
Rural Multiparty Service .® 
Business 
Residence 


1The urban rates applies to service within 
the corporate limits of Wausaukee, and _with- 
in a radius of 4 mile of the central office in 


the Pembine, Goodman, and Crivitz ex- 
changes. Mileage charges apply for urban 
service outside the base-rate boundary. 

2 The basic rates for rural service apply for 
service within a radius of 6 miles of the cen- 
tral office. A mileage charge is applied of 
25 cents per mile for each mile or fraction 
thereof beyond a radius of 6 miles of the cen- 
tral office. 


Switching Service 

a. Where the switched company furnishes 
their own telephone and services their own 
line, the rate is 50 cents net per telephone 
per month. 
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b. Where the company furnishes and in- 
stalls the wire, cross arms and insulators on 
the poles of the switched company and main- 
tains the line, the rate is $1 net per station 
per month. ; 

c. The telephone company will bill a single 
person appointed by the switched company, 
who will be responsible for collection of any 
sums due for exchange and toll service of 
the subscribers. If the switched company 
fails to pay for service rendered, the entire 
line becomes subject to disconnection. 


Billing Rule 

Telephone service is billed at the gross rate. 
If the bill for telephone service is paid on or 
before 15 days from the date of the bill, the 
net rate applies. The gross rate applies to 
bills paid after 15 days from the date of the 
bill. If the bill for service is not paid on 
or before 25 days from the date of the bill, 
the service becomes subject to disconnection 
upon 5 days’ written notice. 


Deposit and Guaranty Rule 

The company may, when credit of the cus- 
tomer has not been established or has become 
impaired by failure to pay service bills, re- 
quire a cash deposit equal to one month’s 
exchange service and two months’ estimated 
toll bills to insure payment of the service 
bill. The company will pay the subscriber 5 
per cent simple interest on the deposit when 
it is returned. Cash deposits will be returned 
to the subscriber after 2 years’ continuous 
service provided the subscriber has paid net 
bills at least 22 months of such period or has 
otherwise proven his credit to the satisfaction 
of the company. 


Miscellaneous Services 


Net per 

month 
$.25 
50 


Coin collectors 25 


Extension bells—4-inch or less .... 
Extension gongs—6-inch 


Installation and Move Charges 
(nonrefundable) 
Original installation 
Outside move 
Inside move 
Change in type of instrument 2.25 


No charge is made to a new subscriber or 
when a subscriber moves if the instrument 
is in place or for an extension telephone in- 
stalled at the same time as the main station. 
Mileage Charges 

For urban service outside the base-rate area 
the following monthly charges will apply for 
each 4 mile or fraction thereof air-line dis- 
tance beyond the base-rate boundary on a 12 
months’ basis. These charges are in addition 
to the rates specified in the exchange tariff 
for the class of service desired and in addition 
to construction charges when applicable. 

Individual or trunk line $.50 
2-party line, each main station .. .30 
4-party line, each main station .. .20 
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Two-party service is furnished only when 
there are two parties available and 4-party 
service is furnished only when there are at 
least three parties available. 


Seasonal Service Rate 

Where it is necessary for the telephone 
company to maintain plant throughout the year 
in order to be able to furnish service during 
the summer months or other seasonal period 
to certain customers, such customers will be 
required to enter into a seasonal service con- 
tract in recognition of the fact that the tele- 
phone company maintains an investment 
throughout the year. 

Seasonal service shall be contracted for at 
the rate for 12 months’ exchange service for 
the particular class of service to be furnished, 
with mileage charges when applicable, less 30 
per cent of the exchange rate excluding mile- 
age charges. Service furnished under such 
contracts shall not exceed 8 months except in 
case a customer desires to retain the service 
for a period longer than 8 months and so 
advises the company. The regular monthly 
rate will be charged for each additional month 
or fraction thereof such service is retained. 

Each seasonal customer will be billed in 
advance and required to pay in advance, ex- 
cept that if he has established a satisfactory 
credit rating he may be billed in 12 monthly 
instalments. 

Service connection charges do not apply to 
subsequent reconnections once service has been 
installed. 


Definition of Business or Residence Service 

a. The determination as to whether tele- 
phone service should be classified as business 
or residence is based on the character of the 
use to be made of the service. Service is 
classified as business service where the use 
is primarily or substantially of a business, 
professional, institutional, or otherwise occu- 
pational nature. Where the business use, if 
any, is incidental and where the major use is 
of a social or domestic nature, service is 
classified as residence service if installed in 
a residence. 


b. Business rates apply at the following lo- 
cations, among others: 

1. In offices, stores, and factories, and in 
quarters occupied by clubs, lodges, fraternal 
societies, schools, colleges, libraries, hospitals, 
and other business establishments. 

2. In any residence location where there is 
substantial business use of the service and the 
customer has no service elsewhere at business 
rates. 

c. Residence rates apply at the following 
locations, among others: 

1. In private residences, in the residential 
portion of hotels, apartment houses, boarding 
houses, churches, or institutions when the 
use of the service is confined to the domestic 
use of the customer and listings of a business 
character are not furnished. 
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Rural Extension Rule 

The telephone company will extend its rural 
lines a distance of one-half mile for each 
applicant for service at its own expense. 
When an extension exceeds one-half mile per 
applicant, the cost of the extension in excess 
of one-half mile per applicant (or a labor 
and/or materials contribution equivalent to 
the excess cost) shall be paid by the appli- 
cant or applicants for service. The title to 
the telephone property is to remain with the 
company, and the company shall be responsi- 
ble for the maintenance and replacement 
thereof. 

If a new application for service from an 
extension, part of which has been paid for by 
customers, is made within 3 years after com- 
pletion of the extension, the cost of the ex- 
tension will be computed on the basis of the 
additional applicant or applicants having been 
included with original application and the new 
applicants charged accordingly. If the contri- 
bution required of such additional applicants 
is less than that of the original customers on 
the extension, the difference will be refunded 
to the original customers or to the current 
owners of the premises if a change in owner- 
ship has occurred, 


Minimum Period Contract 

Where an extension of facilities is required 
to serve rural subscribers, the minimum con- 
tract period shall be as follows: 


Minimum 

Length of Extension Period 
See WP I os recbandndeacoune 1 month 
More than 1 pole but less than 10 

_ RE ae ee a aeons 1 year 
More than 10 poles but less than 15 

DE. Neh auhideidbsreouneeacbedes 2 years 
Move than 15 poles 2.2... cccccccecs 3 years 
Night Calls 

No charge. 


Allowance for Interruptions 

In the event of an interruption to the serv- 
ice, which is not due to the negligence or 
willful act of the customer, an allowance will 
be made after written notice to the telephone 
company if such interruption continues for 
more than 24 hours computed on the basis of 
the monthly rate or monthly guaranty for 
such of the service, equipment, and facilities 
furnished at the time of interruption that is 
rendered useless or inoperative because of the 
interruption. In the case of special services, 
the pro rata allowance may be computed for 
interruptions of less than 24 hours. 


Public Telephone Service 

Public telephones equipped with multicoin- 
collecting devices will be installed at the ini- 
tiative or option of the telephone company 
with the consent of the subscriber at locations 
which in its judgment are suitable and neces- 
sary for furnishing service to the public. 


Public telephones are installed in locations 
available to the public. 

—— calls from public telephones, 5 cents 
each, 

Guaranty—No guaranty required. 


Private Branch Exchanges 
a. Where the company owns and maintains 
the equipment. 
Switchboard including batteries and opera- 
tor’s set, nonmultiple. 
10 lines or less—net per month ...... $6.00 
Each station connected—net per month 50 
Each trunk line—same rate as one-party 
business 
b. Where the subscriber owns and maintains 
the equipment ! 
Each station connected—net per month $.25 
Each trunk line—same rate as one-party 
business 


1The company will upon request of the 
subscriber maintain the PBX equipment. The 
subscriber will be billed for labor and ma- 
terials used at actual cost to the company for 
any maintenance work done at subscriber’s re- 
quest. 


Semipublic Telephone Service 

Semipublic telephones, equipped with multi- 
coin-collector devices, will be installed at the 
initiative or option of the telephone company 
with the consent of the subscriber at locations 
where, in the judgment of the telephone 
company, the need for service represents a 
combination of public and subscriber’s usage, 
or where there is a collective use of the serv- 
ice by the subscriber and a relatively perma- 
nent body of guests, members, employees, or 
occupants. 

Within the base-rate area this class of serv- 
ice will be furnished by means of individual 
lines. 

Guaranty—The subscriber shall guarantee 
monthly revenue from local calls at 5 cents 
each equal to the scheduled business rate. The 
subscriber is allowed a credit of 2 cents per 
local call for revenue in excess of the guar- 
anty. 


Toll Rates i 

The rates, rules, and regulations governing 
point to point intrastate toll message service 
as filed by the Wisconsin Telephone Company 
with the Public Service Commission of Wis- 
consin apply to the messages between ex- 
changes of the company and between ex- 
changes of the company and exchanges of 
other companies. 


2. That jurisdiction be and hereby 
is retained herein for review and re- 
vision, if necessary, of the rates hereby 
ordered. 
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Lectures on Wiring 
Prepared by EEI 


wo illustrated lectures on wiring, one cov- 

ering the basic facts of residential wiring, 
the second on commercial building rewiring, 
have been prepared by the Wiring and Specifi- 
cations Committee of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, of which R. F. Hartenstein is chair- 
man, and published by EEI. 

Intended to help the electric utility to spread 
knowledge of the new wiring materials and 
modern methods among customer groups, 
architects, electrical contractors and inspec- 
tors, builders and building managers, the lec- 
tures are arranged in several sequences, each 
of which is designed to appeal most effectively 
to the interests of a specific audience. Special 
introductions and closing remarks, prepared 
for each group, are also included. 

Sets of Kodachrome slides are provided as 
integral parts of the talks, to assist the speaker 
in dramatizing the importance of adequate 
wiring, and to assure full audience under- 
standing of each point. 

The wiring lectures, with sets of 48 slides 
for the residential presentations, and 45 slides 
for the commercial wiring talks are available 
at the Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lexing- 
ton avenue, New York 17, N, Y., at $25.00 
per set. 


I-T-Eand R. & I. E. Merge 


HE I-T-E Circurr BreaAKer Company of 
Philadelphia, has announced the acquisi- 
tion of the Railway and Industrial Engineer- 
ing Company, of Greensburg, Pennsylvania, 
effective November 1, 1947. 
This merger is significant to the electrical 


Industrial Progress 


A digest of information on new construction by pri- 

vately managed utilities; similar information relating 

to government owned utilities; news concerning prod- 

ucts, supplies and services offered by — 
also notices of changes in personnel, 





industry because it unites two prominent man- 
ufacturers of electrical switchgear equipment, 
I-T-E has been a pioneer in the field of air 
circuit breakers and assembled switchgear 
utilizing air circuit breakers. R.&I.E. are 
primarily manufacturers of high voltage dis- 
connect switches and outdoor unit substations, 
Both companies have been active in the devel- 
gy and sale of high voltage isolated phase 
us. 

Operation of both the I-T-E Company, and 
the R.&I.E. Company will continue as former- 
ly. Gross annual volume of business for the 
combined companies is estimated to be in ex- 
cess of 20 million dollars. 

W. M. Scott, Jr., president of the I-T-E 
Circuit Breaker Company will be elected pres- 
ident of R.&I.E. B. W. Kerr, who has headed 
R.&I.E. for 37 years, will become board chair- 
man of R.&I.E., and chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of I-T-E. 


Electrical Living Committee 
Issues Home Planning Booklet 


¢6¢ Dianninc Your Home ror Better Liv- 

ING — ELECTRICALLY” is the title of a 
32-page, four-color booklet just published by 
the Electrical Living Committee. 

Intended to serve as a guide for both the 
home buyer and the home remodeler, the book- 
let emphasizes the importance of intelligent 
prior planning, and proper selection of equip- 
ment, to insure easier living and a really mod- 
ern home. The low cost and greater efficiency 
gained by “building in” an adequate wiring 
system for the heavier electrical equipment is 
stressed throughout the booklet. 

Text and illustrations are used to take the 
reader on a tour through every room in the 














NOW ON THE PRESS 


NEW NINTH EDITION OF 


“RESULTS OF PUBLICLY-OWNED ELECTRIC SYSTEMS” 


This volume of approximately 400 
pages gives a record of the new 
rates, earnings, production, con- 
sumers, operating expenses, free 
services, taxes paid and other op- 
erating statistics of over 600 cities 
of 2,500 population and upward. In- 
cludes a record of Diesel, steam 
and hydro plants, and publicly- 


Order from the Publishers— 


owned distribution systems inde- 
pendent of generating plants. Com- 
petitive installations are also indi- 
cated. 

Indispensable as a reference in the 
hands of Mayors, Managers, Super- 
intendents or anyone interested in 
the utility business. 


$10 Per Copy 


BURNS & McDONNELL. ENGINEERING COMPANY 


95TH AND TROOST AVENUE 


ANSAS CITY, MO. 
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average home, showing how each should be 
planned for the best use of electrical servants. 

Copies of the booklet are available at the 
Electrical Living Committee, 420 Lexington 
avenue, New York 17, New York, at 25 cents 
each. Quantity prices are available on request. 


Issues Folder on Formula A-N-1 


ENSON LaBoraTorIEs, INc., Bessemer Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has pub- 
lished a new folder describing its Formula 
A-N-1 for the treatment of certain symptoms 
of the.common cold 
Listed in the folder are a number of repre- 
sentative users of Formula A-N-1. Included 
in this group are many utility companies. 


G-E Appointment 


ged C. SANBORN has been appointed manu- 
facturing planning engineer for the Gen- 
eral Electric wire and cable division, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, and will be responsible for 
all planning activities within the division, ac- 
cording to an announcement by R. P. Allison 
jr., division manager. 


New Protective Coating Catalog 


A 12-PacE catalog giving complete details 
on the chemical and physical properties, 
application instructions, and other pertinent 
data on protective coatings is available from 


the Amercoat Division, American Pipe and 
Construction Company, P. O. Box 3428, 
Terminal Annex 54, California. 

Catalogs are available for 10 major indus- 
tries, giving full technical information pertain- 
ing to each industry. 


“All-weather” Manila Rope 
Returns to Market 


MERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, mak- 

ers of cordage, announces the return of 
AMCO treated “all-weather” Manila rope. 
During the war, the manufacture of this prod- 
uct was discontinued due to the shortage of 
necessary ingredients for the special cordage 
solution used. AMCO is made from high 
grade Manila fibre impregnated with an ex- 
clusive treatment to withstand’ the sun and 
water and resist fungus growths. It weighs 
exactly the same as regular first grade white 
rope. 

Distinctively dark brown in color, AMCO 
can be identified by the red and green surface 
markers appearing in ? in. diameter and larger 
sizes. 

Samples may be obtained by writing to 
the manufacturer, Brooklyn, New York. 


Differential Pressure Controls 


ULLETIN S-17,' 4 pages, issued by The 
Swartwout .Company, 18511 Euclid ave- 
nue, Cleveland 12, Ohio, illustrates and ex- 
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Show This to Your Medical Department 





Tests for Both Albumin and Sugar Can Now Be Made 
On Only One 5-Drop Portion of Urine 
With The Cargille Combination Urinalysis Sets 


No Liquid Reagents — No External Heating 


REFERENCE: Blatherwick, N. R., and Dwerktn. ey Bs A Rapid Test for Aean Sugar 


in the Same Measured Sample of Urine, J. Lab. 


Med. 32: 1042, August 194 


From the Biochemical Laboratory of the Setropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(Reprints of this article will be sent om request) 


FOR LABORATORY e@ 


FOR OFFICE ¢ 


Ideal For Use in Making 
Physical Examinations of Employees 


Write For Leaflet U-ALB 


Cargille Scientific Inc. 





Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


18 Liberty 
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Load 


Size up transit like any industrial load 
and you'll get a new slant on its long-range value 





generally do not coincide with system peaks. 
GOOD LOAD FACTOR. Transit’s average 
annual load factor ranges from 30 to 68. 





. Need new load? Probably not, right now. 

: But undoubtedly you're thinking ahead— 

planning what to do when new load is 

pe needed. As you size up each industry, don't GOOD POWER FACTOR. At time of maxi- 
F overlook the transit industry. Compare it mum demand, power factor is 90 per cent or 
be with other industrial loads and you'll find— better. 

—~ Ai A BIG LOAD.. impartial studies show that This attractive load will take time to sell— 
; there is an economic place for 20,000 addi- years of aggressive sales promotion may be 

tional electric trolley coaches, 7500 streetcars, needed to effect the purchase of new electrics. 





and 4000 rapid-transit cars to replace worn- 
out equipment and to add to present transit 
fieets in the U.S. Based on the average an- 
nual consumption of 175,000 kw-hrs per 
vehicle, the 31,500 electrics represent an an- 
nual load of 5.5 billion kw-hrs! in. addition, 
the load requires little servicing. 

A NON-PEAK LOAD in most instantes. 
Studies show that transit'’s maximum demands 


So why not start now to acquaint the com- 
munities you serve with the benefits of electric 
transportation! You'll increase your earning 
power when new load becomes hard to get— 
and put your future on a firmer foundation. 
For complete information that tells why elec- 
trics are preferred by riders, municipal leaders, 
and operators, write to Section 107-204, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 





HOW TO GET READY TO CASH IN ON TRANSIT WHEN NEW LOAD BECOMES HARD TO GET 


HERE ARE 1. Seriously consider a transit specialist to study this load in your crea. 


2. Estimate what your transit load should be. Electrics are ee ae for 
lines requiring headways of less than 12 minutes or where peak tr on a given 
line is 400 passengers per or more past a given point. 
3. Co-operate with your G-E representative in presenting the benefits of electric 
vehicles to the transit company and the community. 


SUGGESTIONS 4. See LIFESTREAM OF THE CITY, the More Power to America movie that shows how 
electric vehicles reduce traffic congestion and give better service at low cost. 
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MAXIMUM CONTACT 
provided by V-groove con- 
ductors protected by bev- 
elled slot. 


PRECISION MADE, 
with rigid inspection. 
Smooth accurate threads 
assure maximum pressure 
— permanently main- 
tained. 


For taps, dead-ends, par- 
allel connections, etc., in 
any location. Can be fur- 
nished in bronze or alumi- 
num. Re-usable over and 
over. 


PENN-UNION ELECTRIC CORP 
ERIE, PA. Sold by Leading Wholesalers; 


The COMPLETE Line of 
Conductor Fittings. 


PENN-UNION 
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plains a new series of precision differential 
pressure master controls. Hook-up diagrams 
illustrating a number of application examples 
are included. 


American Standard Code for 
Electricity Meters Revised 


Fo™ AL approval of a wartime change which 
extended the length of the periods between 
tests of watthour meters has been given by 
the American Standards Association in a re- 
vised edition of the American Standard Code 
for Electricity Meters (C12). 

The revision puts the longer periods into 
effect for peacetime use. Action by the As- 
sociation followed acceptance of the revision 
hy twenty members of a committee represent- 
ing illuminating companies, electric light and 
power companies, electrical manufacturers, 
public service commissions, and the Rural 
Electrification Administration, 

This committee works under the technical 
leadership of the Electric Light & Power 
Group and the National Bureau of Standards, 
which —~% x the approval to the As- 
sociation. Dr. B, Silsbee, chief, Division 
of Electricity Rs Optics, National Bureau of 
Standards, is chairman. 

Copies of the American Standard Code for 
Electricity Meters (C12) with a supplement 
containing the 1947 revision, are available at 
$2.00. Those who already have a copy of the 
code can obtain the supplement separately at 
25 cents per copy. 


U. S. Rubber Appointment 


PPOINTMENT of Clarence H. LeVee as 
manager of electricity utility sales was 
announced recently by the wire and cable de- 
partment of United States Rubber Company. 
Mr. LeVee will be responsible for the sale 
of wire and cable to electric light and power 
companies. His headquarters will be in the 
company’s general offices, 1230 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, New York. 
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SHIPS 


x*x*«rk* 


HYDRAULIC TURBINES 
— and — 


ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


kk 
PRESSURE VESSELS 
kkk 


STEEL, IRON and 
BRASS CASTINGS 


x*x*k 


HEAVY FORGINGS— 


ROUGH or 
COMPLETELY MACHINED 


xx*«r* 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING 
and DRY DOCK COMPANY 


Newport News, 
VIRGINIA 
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Now/ CRESCENT 


A\luminum 
Building 
Wire 
AN 


EXCELLENT | 
ALTERNATE FOR COPPER! 


COSTS LESS! PROMPT SHIPMENT! 


Aluminum feeders, particularly in the larger sizes 
show a substantial saving in cost per ampere of use- 
ful circuit capacity in most cases as compared with 
copper. CRESCENT Aluminum Building Wire is made 
with ENDURITE heat resistant insulation in sizes num- 
ber 4 AWG to 1,000,000 C. M. as Type RH - 75°C - 
600 Volts. Send for Bulletin 471 for complete infor- 
mation. 


CRESCENT 


WIRE and CABLE 


CRESCENT INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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What sthe Problem 
sn YOUR Business? 


LMOST every business has some problem that it would like 

solved — where competent, experienced and unbi 

be employed to advantage- 

been Top-Management's aide... 
ed. On its 


For over 40 ¥ 

filling the g4P where specialized knowledge js needed. 

staff of over 1400 people are qualified specialists - - _men with 

broad experience and training in the major fields of engineering 
_men with mature judgment and reco i 


out- 















and business - - 
talent. 
These men are available to you- They are familiar with the varied 
ph of business and industry - They work as 4 well-coordina 
rl team. They pase their recommendations on 
. proved -in-practice techniques - -- and they 
measure success in terms of profit to you. 
es EBASCO is ready to i the problems in 
e- your business - - - whatever its size, location 
+h or nature. 
de A complete outline of 
Esasco’s individualized serv- 
- ice to top-management is con 
- tained in the prochure “The 
_ Inside Story of Outside Help” 
—a guide to successful outside 
help in your business and in- 


dustry. Your copy oD request. 





sERV! 


pecoRPoRATE? 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


, wo RECTOR STREET, 
cnqintenr—conceractee ie Consultants 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


© This Directory is reserved for engineers, accountants, rate experts, consultants, and ¥ 
others equipped to serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, appraisals, 
valuations, special reports, investigations, design, and contruction. » > » 








Tue American Appraisat Company 
ORIGINAL COST STUDIES ¢ VALUATIONS « REPORTS 





for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 


and other principal cities 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
tin tone PHILADELPHIA cme 


PACKARD BUILDING 








ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Electrical and General Testing—Inspections—Research—Certification 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. | 
BUtterfield 8-2600 — 


f¢ Jord, Bacon & Davis 
BaD VALUATIONS Engineers epueTaucrion 


REPORTS 
NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES 














GILBERT ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


ENGINEERS SPECIALISTS 
Steam, Hei Gan, Hydro, POWER ENGINEERING SINCE 1906 p.nssing and Expediting, 


Designs and Construction, Serving Utilities and Industrials Rates, Research, Reports, 
Personnel Relations, 


Operating Betterments, 
Inspections and Surveys, Reading > Philadelphia Original Coste Accounting, 
Feed.~Water Treatment. Washington © New York Accident Prevention. 














FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. Pa 
FREDERIC R. HARRIS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
FREDERIC R. HARRIS FREDERICK H. DECHANT 
ENGINEERS 
Reports Designs Management 
NEW YORK 
Atlanta Knoxville Philadelphia San Francisco 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 








HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 


1384 HOLLY AVENUE ° COLUMBUS, OHIO 








She hu Tike ny loypovalion 


ENGINEERS : CONSTRUCTORS 


Pa 





WILLIAM 8S. LEFFLER 
Engineers Associated 
Management Consultants 


Cost Analyses for Rate Revisions Regulatory and Municipal Problems 
Rate and Sales Research for Increased Operating Income 
NOROTON CONNECTICUT 








LOEB AND EAMES 


Public Utility Engineers and Operators 
Ice and Refrigeration 
Valuations, investigation reports, design and supervision of construction 


57 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 








N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


(SUCCESSORS TO J. H. MANNING & COMPANY) 


REPORTS — APPRAISALS — DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
RATE CASES — BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


120 Broadway New York 

















CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 
Power Surveys—Investigations—V aluations—Re ports 
Steam, Hydro Electric and Diesel Plants 
Beston 10, Mass. “== Washington, D. C. 








(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 











Mm Complete Services for GAS and ELECTRIC Utilities 


DESIGNING * ENGINEERING * CONSTRUCTION 
PIPING * EQUIPMENT « SURVEYS ¢ PLANS 


Complete Plants Addition or Installations 
-very detail geared to more profitable operation. 


ENGINEERS ° CONSTRUCTORS « 


deat menmen aamman eee e 


See Sweets Files, Refinery Catalog, etc for details 


*¢ ae 





PUBLIC UTILITY ENGINEERING & SERVICE 


CORPORATION 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS © 
DESIGN OPERATIONS ® 
STEAM — HYDRAULIC — GAS — 


231 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO (4), ILL. 








ENGINEERS 
AND 
CONSTRUCTORS 


SANDERSON & PORTER Sap , 








Sargent & Lundy 


ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 


| ae 
































Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—R eports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
E. A. STEINBERGER gE 
Consulting Valuation Accountant and Engineer 
Depreciation Studies, Original Cost Accounting, 
Valuations and Unitization of Gas Properties. 
The National Society of Professional aii ail The Technical Valuation Society, Inc. M/ 
1309 Liberty Bank Building Dollas 1, Texas ac 
— 
The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Design—Construction—Reports—A ppraisals 
Consulting Engineering 
80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 7 
Mention the FortnicHTLy—I¢t identifies your inquiry 
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ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
FRANCIS S. FRIEL 
Consulting Engineers 
Water, Sewage and Industrial Waste Problems 
Airfiel Refuse Incinerators, industrial Bulidings 
City ing, Reports, Valuations, Laboratory 


1528 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 2 


LUCAS & LUICK 


ENGINEERS 
DESIGN CONSTRUCTION, _ SUPERVISION, 
OPERATION, MANAGEM PPRAISALS, 
INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS. RATES 


231 S. LaSatie St., Cxicaco 








BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Appraisals, investigations and _  re- 
ports, design and supervision of con- 
struction of Public Utility Properties 


4706 BROADWAY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FRANK O’NEILL 
Public Utility Consultant 
327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Accounting, financial, insurance, fax, rate case 
work and original cost studies. 








EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OH10, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 

Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies. 


910 Electric Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


ROBERT T. REGESTER 


Consulting Engineer 


Hyprau.tic Strucrures — UTIzitigs 
Fioop Contro. — Water Works 


Baltimore Life Bldg. Baltimore 1, Md. 








W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


ENGINEERS 
and 
FINANCIAL CONSULTANTS 


55 Liberty Street New York 


A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctric Co. 


Contractors 


TRANSMISSION LiINES—UNDERGROUND DistRI- 
BUTION — Power STATION — INDUSTRIAL — 
COMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


537 SoutH Dearsorn St. Cxicaco 








Francis S. HABERLY 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Valuation — Depreciation — Service Life 
Studies — Construction Cost Indexes — 
Reports 


122 SouTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 
Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 








JACKSON & MORELAND 


ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 


re Bats diye | AND meernAs 
SU SION OF CONSTRU N 
ee DESIGN — TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 
EPORTS — EXAMINATIONS — APPRAISALS 


sosten mal YORK 


MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 
ENGINEER 
CoNSULTATION—I NVESTIGATION—REPORTS 
MARKET AND MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 
VaLuaTion, DEPRECIATION AND RATE 
MATTERS 


261 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 














JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 


Engineers 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Appraisals - Investigations - Reports 
in connection with 


rate inquiries, depreciation, fixed pee 
reclassification, original cost, security issues. 








WESTCOTT & MAPES, inc. 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


INVESTIGATIONS ¢ REPORTS 
DESIGN -¢ SUPERVISION 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Fortnightly lists below the advertisers in this issue for ready weet 
ence. Their products and services cover a wide range of utility needs. 


ge 
Treacher Co. 








& Zimmermann, | Engineers 
Division of Chrysier Corp. 


E 
Ebasco Services, Inc 


orporated 
Electric S Battery Com 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, In 


*Fortnightly advertisers not in this issue. 


Leffer, William S., Enginee 
Legge, Wolter G., Co., nd 
Loeb i. * Eames Engir 


teow & Nheiek 


Main, Chas. T., Inc., Engineers 
*Marmon-Herrington Co. i i} 


Mercoid Corperation, 


N N hipbuilding & 
Nerwatt Valve Company feccsstecssersse 


O'Neill, Frank, Public Utility Consultant 


Pene-Union Electric 
Pritchard, J. F., & Com 
Public Utiity Gagincoriog 


Recording & om 
Regester, Robert 

Remi Rand tne 
Rust-Oleum C 





Westcott & Mapes 
White, J. 6. Menon Engineering Corporation, The 














IN A SERIES OF SUCCESS STORIES WITH THE LEGGE SYSTEM OF NON-SLIP FLOOR MAIN 


OF UT FLOOR MAINTENANCE EXPENSE 
jon 64 jie ‘howe © 


HT MEN toiled all night...a total of 64 man-hours.. (1) Longer lasting, more permanent finish . . . takes 25% 
give a floor of this institution its weekly polishing. less materials and half the labor. 


Then the Legge man outlined an economical Non-Slip (2) Protects and preserves the floor by eliminating harth 
oor maintenance program. Using the methods and mate- treatments and excessive wear. 

bals he prescribed, three men now polish the same floor 

ponly two hours. SAFETY ALONE GIVES YOU BIG SAVINGS 


“PERSONAL ENGINEERING” HOLDS COSTS DOWN (3) Has slashed floor accidents up to 95% for hundreds 
ig ; : of users. Leading casualty insurance companies recom- 

herever Legge technicians have engineered floor mainte- mend the lasting anti-slip protection of a Legge program 

nce programs ... in leading institutions, buildings and to policyholders to overcome slip hazards. Legge materials 

lants... accident-free floors at lower cost have re- are also approved by testing laboratories. 

ted. The Legge advisor surveys floor conditions. .. 

hilors a workable program to those conditions... fol- HOW YOU CAN ELIMINATE 

lows through “HIDDEN COSTS” 


ENANCE with on-the-spot 5 Be ies 
Compensation payments . . . liability 


claims... inflated insurance premiums... 
you can cut floor accidents and save these 
costly “extras” with the Legge System. 


OR MAINT 2 “ 
CORRECT po meaess instruction of 


maintenance 


LEGGE’S 3-WAY PROTECTION crews in money- 


f saving tech- 4 
i oo a aaah ni ooo ‘a Our free booklet, “Mr. Higby Learned 
High, bust iq ” 
Bess is tai About Floor Safety the Hard Way,” tells 


This tailor- 
¥ SAVINGS made plan gives 
, 1 ance Premiums you savings 
y pocorn” 50% Lower three ways: 

Mointe een Unnecessary 


y Floor Preservation 


your 3-WA how. It’s yours without obligation. Just 


clip the coupon to your letterhead and 
mail. 


' 





iis 


WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


/ Floor Replace 
\ 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free book, “Mr 


i 
1 
5 | 
OF Uon-shgs FLOOR MAINTENANCE ; Higby Learned About Floor Sofety the 
I 
I 
i 
! 


Signed 


Title 





Hard Way. 
waiter G. LEGGE company unc. 


New York * Boston * St.lovis + Chicago + Ft.Worth * Seattle * Cleveland 
losAngeles Washington,D.C. * Denver + Rochester * Pittsburgh + Detroit 





Type of Floor. 





Area sq. ft. Piz 
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to help you pave the way 
for greater productivity 


electrically & 


MORE POWER TO AMERICA is a co-operative pro- 


gram designed to help increase the Soa ity 
—-and earning power—of Americans at their 


jobs. It aims to do this by providing the “tell- 
how” and showebanett ach will? stimulate 
broader, more efficient use of electricity in in- 
dustry and agriculture. cin Sy 

The manuals that ey a backbone of this 
program are prepar top-ranking engi- 
more Motion pictures or dound slideaiine pro- 
vide a focal point for gatherings of all interested 
groups. Instructive booklets for your customers 
summarize the benefits of electrification. 

Many of these programs have been men- 
tioned in this space in the past. The latest, on 
oil-field electrification, has recently been re- 
leased. It shows the benefits of modernization 
of oil production methods by more efficient use 
of electric power. 

Your G-E representative will be glad to tell 
you all about these More Power to America 
Programs. Apparatus Depi., General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


) an 


From “Lease on the Future”—the full-color sound 
motion picture that forms part of the new MPA 
oil-field electrification program. 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 
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